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[IN FOUR PARTS.—PART II.] 


O°: return to Dufferin occurred in 
the latter part of February, and all 
hands had an easy time till .May, ’73, 
when the start for our trip across the 
Great Lone Land was to take place. 
During the interval the time was gener- 
ally spent pleasantly, occasional trips 
being made to Fort Garry (Winnipeg), 
Our American cousins at Fort Pembina 
gave a ball in honor of our return, at 
which all the officers and most of the 
staff were pfesent. Shortly afterward 
we returned the compliment, a goodly 
contingent of ladies and gentlemen driv- 
ing sixty miles from Fort Garry to at- 
tend. 

These balls were of daily occurrence 
and lasted not from “dewy eve to early 
morn,” but from early morn to early 
morn, and, as a rule, they were quiet 
and the best of good-fellowship pre- 
vailed. Yet, at one of them a half-breed 
of very bad character was present (many 
shanties of the half-breeds had sprung 
up close to Dufferin) who, having quar- 
reled with another, struck him with an 
adze, killing him on the spot. He was 
arrested by Chief of Police Powers, from 
Fort Garry, and a coroner’s jury was 
summoned, I being one of the jurors 


and Doctor Bird of Winnipeg the cor- 
oner. A verdict of willful murder was 
rendered. The criminal afterwards es- 
caped and committed another murder in 
Dakota or Minnesota, but, I believe, 
again escaped the punishment he. so 
much deserved. 

The month of April was a busy one 
at Dufferin, preparations for the march 
being made and everything being put in 
ship-shape order. Some of the astro- 
nomical parties left early in May, the 
United States parties taking the field at 
about the same time. About the middle 
of the month, Colonel Forrest’s party 
started. We were to do the topograph- 
ical work for a distance of four miles 
north of the line. The party consisted 
of Colonel Forrest, an officer of the 
Canadian militia from Ottawa; George 
Crompton, an ex-lieutenant of the Brit- 
ish Navy; Chapman and Gosling, two 
ex-officers of the British Army; Hon. 
Frederick Aylmer Hawkins and myself. 
We had seventeen men with us, as 
ax-men, teamsters, cooks, etc. Every 
preparation that could be made for the 
comfort and convenience of all had been 
made, and I believe that seldom has any 
expedition left civilization so thoroughly 
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well equipped as Her Majesty’s Bound- 
ary Commission, the credit for which 
fact is principally due to our commis- 
sioner, Major-General Cameron of the 
British Army, and the quartermaster, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herchkmer (Com- 
missioner North-West Mounted Police, 
now). Our party was nick-named “ The 
Lords and Commons,” from the fact that 
it had the son of a live lord in it— 
Aylmer. 

From the Red River west, till the 
base of the Pembina Mountains are 
reached—a distance of about thirty-five 
miles—the prairie is perfectly level. 
The flora of the prairies was just com- 
mencing to appear, but it was not till 
some few weeks later that we saw the 
flowers in all their glory. The Pembina 
River was the first stream of any im- 
portance that we crossed, and on_ its 
banks we established our first depot 
west of Dufferin. It was there, also, 
that we saw our first big game. Cromp- 
ton sighted a moose, and some of the 


party went after it, unsuccessfully, on 
horseback, Small game of all kinds 
existed in profusion, wild ducks being 
served up every day in some shape or 
other; but, in time, the cook insisted on 
having those who wanted them to eat 


pluck them. It did not take long, upon 
that condition, for ducks to become a 
nuisance. 

Turtle Mountain was the next im- 
portant place we reached, and there our 
progress, owing to the dense growth of 
timber, was greatly retarded. About 
the mountain there was an immense 
number of small lakes and many creeks, 
which were literally filled with wild- 
fowl. Deer and many smaller animals 
were killed. Our collection of wild-fowl 
was got together principally at this 
point, and it is, I believe, regarded as 
the best collection of the kind in the 
British Museum. It was at one of our 
camps in that district that a member of 
our party shot seventeen mink one 
evening, and there, also, I first tasted 
badger meat, which, if properly cooked 
{parboiled and then roasted), much re- 
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sembles mutton. Musk-rats were also 
tried, and on one occasion skunk was 
partaken of, and, had ‘it been served as 
something else, I verily believe it would 
have been. enjoyed by all. 

West of Turtle Mountain we found 
the prairie a dead level till the Souris 
River was reached—at which place a 
very excellent bridge was built in three 
days, the timber being cut and coffer 
dams built and floated out, then filled 
with stones and sunk. Previous to the 
completion of the bridge some officers of 
the United States Commission were 
crossing this stream in an ambulance 
drawn by four mules, when it capsized 
in mid-stream. There were four men 
inside and the first to appear through 
the window was Lieutenant Greene of 
the United States Engineers, followed 
by his comrades, the. last of whom was 
nearly drowned. 

From this point to the second cross- 
ing of the Souris River, at Wood End, 
is a distance of about fifty miles. At 
the latter place we found a plentiful sup- 
ply of coal, which ‘has since come into 
the market as Souris coal. The camp 
here was remarkably pretty, occupying 
a level piece of prairie nearly surrounded 
by hills and with the river and its tim- 
ber in close proximity. Between this 
place and La Roche Percee there was a 
remarkable hill called “The Hill of the 
Murdered Scout.” This hill had, in 
those days, the figure of a man cut in 
the turf, with his arms and legs stretched 
out, a rifle cut in the sod by his side, and 
at his head a boulder weighing probably 
some twenty pounds. On the north- 
east side of the butte foot marks were 
cut out of the turf. The legend in re- 
gard to this is that a prominent chief 
was out scouting, and as this butte com- 
manded an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country, he chose it from 
which to watch some enemy or game, 
but was at the same time being watched 
by the vigilant eye of an enemy from 
some other point of vantage. Growing 
weary and having seen nothing suspici- 
ous, he stretched himself out on the 
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grass and, in an unguarded moment, 
dropped asleep, never. to wake again. 
His enemy, knowing he had not left the 
butte and no longer seeing him, guessed 
the cause and, with the cunning and 
dexterity of his race, climbed the butte 
with the intention of shooting the scout. 
Finding the latter sound asleep, with the 
boulder by his side, and knowing that 
the crack of his rifle could be heard for 
a long distance, he crept cautiously and 
stealthily to the doomed chieftain and, 
picking the rock up, raised himself to 
his full height and dashed the boulder 
from his upraised hands upon the head 
of the sleeping brave. To commemorate 
his death the Indians cut the figure in 
the hillside and kept the turf cut every 
year. The marks to indicate foot- 
prints are the tracks the murderer 
is supposed to have made when he 
ascended the butte. 

It was then the month of September, 
and we had already had one or two 
flurries of snow. The commissioner 
and officers thought it best for us to 
make our return to Dufferin, as a short 
distance ahead of us were the couteaus of 
the Missouri or the Great American 
Desert, utterly devoid of timber and 
water; so all hands turned homeward 
and by the first 6f October most of us 
had regained our comfortable quarters 
in Dufferin, there to remain till spring 
allowed us to continue our journey to the 
Rockies. 

Our life in Dufferin was spent in 
doing a little office work, shooting and 
making trips to Winnipeg; and I, with 
two others, was lucky enough to take a 
trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis, driving 
from Dufferin to Breckenridge, Minne- 
sota, and taking the train from there.to 
St. Paul. St. Paul had, at the time of 
which I write, a population of some 
35,000 or 40,000 inhabitants and was a 
busy, thriving city. We stayed at the 
Merchants’ Hotel and Colonel Shaw, 
who was our host, did everything to 
make our stay agreeable, and the hospi- 
table inhabitants helped him in every 
way that lay in their power. We 
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thoroughly enjoyed the two months we 
spent there before returning to Duf- 
ferin. 

In May of ’74 we again started to 
take up the line at the place we left it, 
and the United States Commission came 
up the Missouri River to Fort Buford 
and then marched north to the boundary. 
We had left some men in charge of the 
depots, and they gave us great accounts 
of their doings during the winter—the 
only thing that seemed to bother them 
being the want of reading matter. The 
man in charge of the Turtle Mountain 
depot had a large camp of half-breed 
and Sioux Indians with. him ail winter 
and seemed to have enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. From Turtle Mountain we 
soon made Wood End, close to the 
point at which we had stopped the fall 
before. There we fell in with some of 
the American Commission, and a day or 
two was spent fixing up before resuming 
our journey. 

After leaving Wood End we got into 
what was called The Great American 
Desert, or The Couteaus of the Missouri 
—a country of cactus, sage-brush, sand 
and rattlesnakes. There we saw our 
first sage-hen, a bird almost as big as an 
English pheasant and, when young, good 
eating. They were in large quantities 
and afforded excellent shooting. We 
had left the timber some miles behind us 
before entering this dreary waste, and 
had very great difficulty in getting 
water. Occasionally we would come 
across a prairie-dog village, always with 
their sentinels posted on the tops of 
their houses, who would give that pecu- 
liar, short, sharp bark, which at once 
brought every inhabitant of the village 
back to his home, in which he immedi- 
ately disappeared. 

One day, to the surprise of everybody, 
we struck the precipitous banks of a 
stream. They were most forbidding 
and gloomy, composed, apparently, of 
burnt clay containing many fossils. 
Many fossil remains of fish were found 
fully 200 feet above the bed of the 
creek, but nowhere on them could be 
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found a vestige of herbage for any living 
creature—a fitting ending to the arid 
waste we had traversed. They must 
have been 400 to 500 feet high, but be- 
low was a valley carpeted in green of 
emerald hue—to our eyes, greener than 
any grass of the Emerald Isle. Cotton- 
wood, poplar and birch, in their full 
foliage, and a stream of beautiful, clear 
water (Frenchmen’s Creek) filled in the 
picture, making it the prettiest sight we 
had seen for many a weary day’s travel. 
But, alas! there was no way to get our 
wagons down those treacherous banks, 
and there we had to make a big detour, 
- so that it was 
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the children rushed away like rabbits to 
their holes and a few dusky faces could 
be seen peering at us from the entrance 
to the tepees; but no one came near us, 
except some 200 or 300 snarling, yelp- 
ing curs that we really expected we 
should have to fire on. In about ten 
minutes a fine looking Indian, accom- 
panied by half a dozen others, two of 
whom were armed, came towards us and 
commenced talking. Of course, we 


could understand nothing, but amongst 
the Indians: was one who asked if we 
were “King George’s men,” to which 
we answered, “ Yes.” 


This seemed to 
be welcome 





late at night 
when camps 
were made; 
yet, there was 
solace in the 
pleasant news 
that passed 
round to the 
effect that we 
should re- 
main at the 
place for two 
or three days 
to rest both 
men and hor- 
ses. 

There it was 
that I first 
saw the Red 
Man in all his glory. Some miles below 
where we were camped was a trading- 
post kept by a Frenchman named 
Juneau, and between us and this post, 
unknown to us, were camped about 
forty lodges of Sioux Indians. Three of 
us, the morning after our arrival, took 
our guns and went down stream. On 
turning one of the many abrupt bends, 
we came at once in sight of the camp of 
the aborigines. At first we were more 
than half inclined to retrace our steps, 
but curiosity got the better of us, and 
we put on a brave front and marched on. 

As we neared their encampment their 
dogs set up a most awful howling, all 


The cook's outfit after a day through the mud. 


news, for we 
were soon 
hand-shaking 
all round, and 
the “boss” 
asked us into 
his tent. We 
were treated 
with the ut- 
most cour- 
tesy; buffalo 
tongues were 
cooked for us 
and we ate 
them with an 
especial relish 
and came to 
the conclu- 
sion that the 
Indian, as a host, had the courtesy of a 
thoroughbred gentleman, whatever his 
ideas might be regarding meum et tuum. 
Of course, the proverbial pipe was 
smoked, after which we shook hands 
with our friends and returned to camp, 
meeting on our way many Indians who 
hai evilently been paying us a visit, 
judging from the quantity of calico and 
other presents they were returning with. 
In the afternoon our friend, the chief, ac- 
companied by a number of his braves, 
rode over to see our chief. They were 
got up most gorgeously, and really 
some of the skin coats of the men and 
the dresses of the women, made of 














tanned deer skin covered with: beads, 
porcupine quills dyed all colors of the 
rainbow, bear teeth and I know not 
what, looked very handsome. Some of 
the women were quite pretty and the 
men generally fine, handsome-looking 
fellows—of course, both men and. wo- 
men were gorgeously painted. On 
coming close to our camp, they fired a 
volley straight up into the air and then 
came solemnly in. When they left, they 
carried away a large number of presents. 
We stayed there another day and then 
started west, the Indians telling us that 
in two days we should see buffalo. 

The following day I started to visit 
another camp about fourteen miles dis- 
tant. I took my rifle and when walking 
up the valley of the creek I saw, some 
distance ahead of me, three large, black 
looking objects, which, as I neared 
them, proved to be specimens of the 
long-looked-for “monarch of the plains.” 
I was at once all excitement and imme- 
diately started to climb the side of the 
valley toward a spot from which I hoped 
to be able to get a shot; but it was no 
easy matter to get to the top of the 
bank, composed, as it was, of burnt clay 
and without a vestige of brush on it. It 
took me a good hour to reach the top 
and when I did get there I found out 
that I could only see the portion of the 
valley that was farthest from me and 
that my buffalo were not to be seen any- 
where. After walking on the top for 
about a mile, I descended again and, on 
getting about half way down, I saw my 
game feeding about 400 yards to my 
right. Noticing a coudee (ravine) in that 
direction, I made for it and, by follow- 
ing it down, came out about 150 yards 
from them. They were three bulls and 
had not yet seen me. My rifle was a 
Spencer, carrying a heavy ball; so, rest- 
ing it carefully over a piece of stone, I 
drew a bead on the biggest of the three 
and fired. The result was that they all 
ran off at a furious rate, but in a short 
time my buffalo lagged behind. I took 
to my heels and ran after him, getting 
another shot at about 300 yards. The 
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buffalo turned into a coudee and followed 
it up. Iran along the top and was re- 
warded by getting another shot—this 
time with a better result, for the animal 
fell, and I immediately sent another ball 
into him. Upon my going down and 
walking towards the animal, he would 
raise his head but seemed unable to do 
anything more. Then it was that I be- 
gan to reflect upon the uselessness of 
having killed that grand animal. I 
had no means of taking any of the meat 
and had not the first idea of how, if I 
had had a knife, to skin him—in fact, I 
had no possible use for him. The only 
thing I had done was to kill him for the 
benefit of wolves and coyotes. I really 
felt sorry and wished I had let the noble 
fellow live, particularly as, when I told 
the story in camp, no one believed it. 

In two days we made Milk River 
where buffaloes were numerous and 
there was no difficulty in killing one. 
I was lucky enough there to kill a mule 
deer and still more fortunate in being 
able to get it into camp. Milk River 
is, I think, crossed three times by the 
line. It is a treacherous stream, filled 
with quicksand and surrounded by bad 
lands. West of us was to be seen a 
blue line on the horizon, which we took 
to be the Rocky Mountains but which 
proved to be the Sweet Grass Hills— 
three distinct and separate buttes having 
an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
surrounding country and celebrated for 
being the greatest fighting ground for 
the Indians in the Northwest. The 
prairie round them is greatly broken up 
by coudees, and in one of them we saw a 
curious sight. 

One day several of us were out shoot- 
ing—the doctor amongst the party— 


when, in going down a small coulee,we  ~ 


suddenly came upon the bodies of seven- 
teen dead Indians. They were all a 
little below the top of the coulee bank; 
all had been shot, one body having no 
less than sixteen bullet holes in it. 
Strange as it may appear, these bodies 
had never been touched by wolves, 
coyotes, etc., nor had they decomposed; 
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the skin was a hard parchment, and 
near each body was a pile of empty 
cartridge shells. They had dug small 
rifle pits with their knives and had evi- 
dently been butchered after having run 
short of ammunition. A revolver con- 
taining four unused shells was found 
near the body of one Indian. There 
was not one in the whole lot that had 
been scalped—a very curious circum- 
stance. 

The country we were then in abound- 
ed with game; buffalo were to be had 
at any time, deer were plentiful and an- 
telope numerous; ducks, prairie chick- 
ens and partridges could be got in the 
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praiseworthy work, had come on foot, 
trusting to their luck to ride home. 
They were caught by a band of Bloods 
and had evidently fought to the last and 
died game. 

From the Hills we got our first view 
of the Rocky Mountains, and that grand 
old landmark, Chief Mountain, stood in 
bold relief from the main range, distant 
from us about 100 miles. Buffalo, from 
there to the Mountains, were innumer- 
able; a shot could be had any hour of 
the day. One day we came upon the 
main herd on the march which appeared 
to be conducted with a regular system. 
The cows and calves were all in the 





‘*The camp was remarkably pretty, occupying a level tract of prairie.” 
Hills in any quantity. The jack-rabbit 
—which is certainly a hare and marvell- 
ously good eating—had been one of our 


favorite dishes. There we could shoot 
any number of them. In one or two 
places at the base of the Hills we came 
across what appeared to be rude fortifi- 
cations, and they had evidently been 
used as such, for in their immediate 
neighborhood there was always a num- 
ber of empty shells. 

Speaking with an old Whoop-up man 
some years after finding the bodies of 
the Indians, I was told that they were a 
band of Crows that had come into the 
Blackfoot country to steal horses and, 
like all Indians, when engaged in this 


centre, guarded on each side by the 
bulls, while at the head of the column 
marched some magnificent old monarch. 
The column was from thirty to forty 
deep in the ranks and fully a mile long. 
Lieutenant Greene, of the United States 
Engineers, told me that he had estimated 
the number of animals in a herd, by 
timing them as they passed a given 
point: the herd was over three miles 
long and contained from 75,000 to 100, 
000! When on the march they appeared 
to be turned from their course by no 
obstacle, seemingly believing that it 
could be overcome by force of numbers, 
and I have been told by half-breeds that 
they have seen the Saskatchewan River 

















bridged by the carcasses of the drowned 
buffaloes, the ones in the rear having 
forced those i in front on to the insecure 
ice till the river was dammed and the 
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living passed over on the bodies of their 
drowned comrades. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
(To be continued.) 


AN APPRENTICESHIP TO DIANA: 


THE ExXpLoits OF THE OUTSIDERS’ 


BATTALION. 


BY W. R. SCOTT. 


EXT to a good Rocky Mountain 

trout for delicacy of flavor, give me 
a plump teal duck; and, for physical 
exercise—next to a tramp along a moun- 
tain stream—give me a march over the 
cactus fields in search of jacks and cot- 
ton-tails. 

During the last week of October I 
discovered that I was in need of a little 
recreation and began to investigate duck 
hunting, rabbit shooting and kindred 
subjects with a view to re-invigorating 
my exhausted nervous system by view- 
ing the beauties of Nature along a gun 
barrel. The guns I formerly owned all 
having either rusted, fallen to pieces or 
disappeared, I started on a tour of the 
shops—calling at Harry Bostwick’s, 
Lower’s, Haywood’s and other places 
where weapons of destruction are sold— 
made a cursory examination of the 
instruments and gained all the informa- 
tion I could. I ascertained that there 
are many kinds of guns now-a-days; 
consisting of single-barrels, double-bar- 
rels, muzzle-loaders, breech-loaders, side- 
loaders, hammerless, self-cockers, re- 
bounding locks, double-action, pumpers, 
repeaters, magazine guns, straight-bores, 
choke-bores, etc., etc. The dealers were 
willing to sell me a fire-arm of some 
kind, and I was as willing to buy; but I 
wanted to know what the gun would do 
under given circumstances. That is to 
say, 1 wanted to know how it would 
shoot and I wanted to try the gun be- 
fore purchasing. I finally purchased a 





Winchester repeating gun which would 
almost select its own direction, when - 
placed against the shoulder of a marks- 
man, and do good execution. And so I 
purchased it and made a bargain for 
some cartridges, in anticipation of going 
out on the following day to try my 
hand at duck shooting. 

I have always been under the i impres- 
sion that any one could kill ducks—if 
he could find the ducks and get near 
enough to hit them hard—and my first 
objective point, therefore, was ‘to find a 
place where the ducks congregated. 
Being somewhat familiar with the loca- 
tion of the numerous lakes in the vicinity 
of Denver because of my frequent fish- 
ing excursions, I made enquiries con- 
cerning them and the probabilities of 
getting a chance to shoot ducks; and 
ascertained that all or nearly all of them 
were leased ; one by this gun club, and 
another by that gun club; and, in some 
instances, several lakes are leased by 
the year to a shooting association, and I 
was kindly informed that if I was caught 
shooting without a permit on the 
premises apurtenant to the lakes, I would 
be prosecuted according to the law and » 
to the full extent thereof. Not knowing 
how expensive such fun might be and 
not feeling in a poaching mood and 
wishing to work on the square, I began 
to investigate respecting the constitu- 
tions, by-laws, rules, regulations, mem- 
berships, duties of officers, etc., of these 
various societies, and received the in- 

















formation that the president could give 
a permit conferring the privilege of 
shooting within the jurisdiction of the 
club for a day or so. 

I then made application in person to 
the president of the Kennicut Club for 
permission to try my Nimrodic powers 
at Williams’ Lake near Semper, Jeffer- 
son County. Mr. Butterfield received 
me in a courteous manner and listened 
to my request with patience, and then 
kindly informed me that he could not 
grant it; that it was against the rules 
and regulations—“ But,” he said, “if 
you can get a member of the associa- 
tion to go with you, by paying three 
dollars a day you can have the privilege 
of shooting for twenty-four hours,” or 
words to that effect. Not knowing a 
member of the club whom I could get 
to go with me, and not feeling like pay- 
ing at the rate of a thousand dollars a 
year for fun of that kind, I asked how 
much a pound he thought the ducks 
would cost me. He replied that he 
had seen the time when they would 
probably cost at least three dollars a 
pound. Then I questioned him on the 
subject of becoming a member of the 
club, and he told me that it would cost 
seventy-five dollars, and about fifteen 
dollars a year in assessments if my ap- 
plication for membership was accepted 
—the assessments being made for the 
purpose of repairs and renewal of leases. 
Not being in funds to the extent re- 
quired—and being also afraid of the 
black-ball—I did not make the appli- 
cation. 

Thanking him for his courtesy and 
the information I had received, I next 
called on Doctor Dingle and conversed 
with him about shooting on one of the 
lakes controlled by the Standart Club. 
He wanted to know why I did not go 
and shoot until I was driven off, like 
other folks. I replied that I understood 
it would be a violation of a law and that 
I should be prosecuted fcr trespass— 
arrested by the roundsman on duty at 
the lakes. Mr. D. villainously replied 
that that was just what he wanted—to 
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have me arrested and fined—and that I 
could, not get permission to shoot 
around their lakes. I then broached 
the subject of membership to him and 
was informed that there were cranks 
enough in the society, then; it would 
cost twenty-five dollars, anyway, and 
what was the use of talking? and, fur- 
ther, I would need a certificate from two 
high-toned, moral citizens to prove that 
I knew a duck from a loon and could 
tell a red-head from a horse. He did 
not believe the present members of the 
club would take kindly to fish stories 
when sitting in a wet blind waiting for 
ducks to come within shooting distance; 
and, besides all these objections which 
would be raised against my becoming a 
member, the membership was limited to 
seventy-five individuals, and there was 
no vacancy. 

I sought knowledge concerning the 
Queen City Club but, receiving no en- 
couragement in that direction, I con- 
cluded to organize a club and call it the 
“Outsiders Goose and Duck Slayers’ 
Battalion.” The object of this society 
is to take possession of lines outside of 
the boundaries of land and lakes leased 
by all other gun clubs; membership is 
unlimited; initiation fee, ten dollars—to 
be paid at once for the purpose of 
raising a sinking fund to be expended 
in protecting parties who cannot read 
the signs, “No SHOOTING OR TRESPASS- 
ING,” etc., when arrested for shooting 
ducks on leased premises. The new 
association was organized on the first 
day of November by selecting Gus Sick 
of Semper, president; George Staples of 
Windsor, vice-president; and W. R. 
Scott, secretary and treasurer, (Initia- 
tion fees sent to me will be accounted 
for.) 

Now, being a member of a club, a 
feeling of satisfaction and comfort o’er- 
spread my anxious soul, and I secured 
a quantity of ammunition and boarded 
the evening train for Semper, where I 
found the president fully armed and 
equipped for a duck hunt. I arose at 
3:30 a. m. and the early morning light 
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‘* He suddenly caught me by the arms and exclaimed, ‘ Here is a rabbit !’” 


found us approaching Church’s large 
lake. A single-horse vehicle was there 
—the animal being tied to the fence be- 
side the road—and under the wagon 
were quilts and blankets, indicating that 
the occupants had made a night of it on 
thecold ground. They were two young 
men armed with old-fashioned breech- 
loaders. 

There were seven ducks in plain sight, 
but too far from the shore for shooting, 
and I volunteered to make a detour and 
scare ’em up. Working slowly around 
the edge of a harvested wheat field, I 
gradually approached the water, and 
the ducks instinctively removed them- 
selves towards the center of the lake. 
Reaching the bull-rushes at the water’s 
edge, I laid me flat along on some 
matted rushes and began the study of 
my surrounding. The foot-prints of the 
destroyer were there in the shape of emp- 
ty shells without number. The rushes 
were tall and completely concealed me 





from the ducks, and it was evidently a 
good blind. But the air circumambient 
to the lake was cold, and I soon became 
too much so for comfort. In the mean- 
time, the boys who had camped on the 
ground during the night had become 
hungry and kindled a fire to boil water 
for coffee, and about that time a fine 
specimen of the osprey appeared on the 
scene looking for some of Mr. Church’s 
pickerels. As he wheeled in his airy 
circle “his broad expanded wings hung 
calm and motionless, as if he floated 
there without their aid—by the sole act 
of his lordly will which buoyed him 
proudly up”.  Instinctively I levelled © 
my pumping gun at the predatory ras- 
cal and let drive. He changed his 
course, and every duck on the lake 
sprang into the air; and, in a minute or 
two, the fellers on the other side of the 
water were thundering away at the 
quackers as they wheeled and re-wheeled 
to gain greater height before breaking 
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SPORTS 
They had evi- 


off for Williams’ Lake. 
dently “spotted” me and gave me a 


wide berth. I saved my ammunition 
and got as many ducks as they did. 
Still, they had the practice and that of 
course was worth something. 

A few moments after the ducks de- 
parted, reports of fire-arms came from 
the Kennicutters, who were over at Wil- 
liams’ preserve, and I thought that per- 
haps I and the osprey had done some 
good after all. I then semi-circled the 
lake; saw a couple of wild curlew, and 
made a wild shot at them—result, same 
as that attendant upon my encounter 
with the osprey. 

The sun was about two hours high 
by this time, and I made a search for the 
president of the Outsiders Battalion and 
found him at the camp-fire getting 
warm. We warmed up and had a 
smoke; then jumped into the buggy and 
drove over past Williams’ Lake where 
we met two Kennicutters who reported 
that no harm was done to the ducks by 
their fusillade. We saw lots of counter- 
feit ducks—decoys they called them— 
on the lake, but we kept on the outside 
of the fence, though invited to go within 
the enclosure. We did not want any 
ducks; but I honestly believe if there 
had not been anybody around that lake 
I would have crawled up and had a 
bang or so at those decoys. The presi- 
dent told me they were not real ducks 
and also said it was not professional nor 
in accordance with the code. of duck 
hunters to shoot at birds while they 
were sitting, either on land or water, 
unless one is using a rifle. And right 
here permit me to say that the gun I 
have is a No. 12 choke-bore; I put in 
an ounce of shot and three drams of 
Wood powder and by some hocus-pocus 
process that shot was converted into a 
ball about as big as your fist. If any 
of your readers want that gun, let him 
bring a scatter-gun worth about twenty- 
five dollars to me, and I will give him a 
bill of sale covering a full history of its 
exploits, with guaranty title. 

Well,-to resume the thread of my 
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yarn: The president and myself 
started for Woman’s Creek, and tramped, 
tramped indefinitely; scaring a few fal- 
cons badly and catching a glimpse of 
my osprey, but we secured nothing to 
take home with us but ravenous appe- 
tites. This was the beginning and the 
end of a half-day. 

Upon returning to the house we were 
greeted with the usual questions pro- 
pounded to returning hunters. Mrs. 
Sick sympathized with me in my want of 
luck; Miss Lucile thought my make-up 
had frightened all the game out of the 
country; Paul didn’t believe I could 
shoot, and Herman promised to go out 
with me after dinner and show me where 
there were some rabbits; while the elder 
Mr. Sick gravely discussed the topics of 
the day. It lacked sixty minutes of the 
dining hour when the president and my- 
self returned and ensconced ourselves 
in the sitting room; and I spent the 
time most profitably slumbering in an 
easy chair while Gus slept sweetly on 
a lounge. It does beat all what a sooth- 
ing effect the ozone in the air around 
Semper (especially if you get up at 3:30 
a.m.) has on the nervous system! The 
announcment that dinner was waiting 
awoke me from a troubled dream to a 
pleasant realization of the fact that 
dreams go by contraries; and I can 
make affidavit that the chickens raised 
on the Sick ranch and cooked by Mrs. 
S. are “A No. 1.” 

After dinner, Herman, the youngest 
boy—some twelve years old—became 
my guide in a hunt after rabbits. We 
passed to the east of Williams’ Lake 
and observed a few aquatic fowls on the 
water; but whether they were ducks or 
“gay deceivers” we were not near 
enough to determine. Herman was 
endeavoring to find a post in the line of 
the fence where, on the previous day, a 
young man had tried his skill as a 
marksman; but it was hard to find, and 
I had about come to the conclusion that 
his reckoning was faulty, when he sud- 
denly caught me by the arms and ex- 
claimed, “ Here is a rabbit!” 














Sure enough! At first I could not be- 
lieve my eyes. Bunny was hugging the 
ground so closely, and was so near the 
‘color of the dried buffalo-grass, that I 
could not make out his full outline until 
I approached within five feet of him, 
and then I asked Herman if he was 
sure it was a rabbit. 

“Yes,” he said, “don’t you see his 
ears?” 

Now, I wanted that rabbit. It was a 
“ground-hog case”. It was right on 
the line of the Kennicut jurisdiction and, 
if I “flushed” him, he would spring at 
once into the tall grass on the Kennicut 
side of the fence and I would not dare 
to shoot(?). If he went the other way, 
and I should make a successful shot on 
short range, the big ball from that shot- 
gun would not leave any meat for me to 
carry home-—-or I might only cripple 
him so he would wander away and die. 
I finally concluded to kill him where he 
lay and, in order that I might not tear 
him all to pieces,I moved away about 
eight rods. He lay within two feet of 
the post, and I thought my course kept 
him directly between me and that object. 
After taking aim at the butt of the post 
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—couldn’t see Bunny—I pulled the 
trigger and the gun roared; but that 
rabbit never moved an inch! I did not — 
care to take a second shot but deliber- 
ately walked up to the post and saw it 
was filled with shot for a space as big as 
my two hands—the quadruped being 
about four inches out of the line of fire. — 

Now, most men would have let that 
rabbit go or wasted another shot on. 


him as he fled; but, as I said before,it ~~ 


was a ground-hog case, for there :was.. 
the Kennicut range staring me in the 
face on the other side of that line of 
rails. So, to make sure of him this 
time, I shot myself at him and caught 
him with the right hand across the 
haunches and held him fast, and then 
I discovered that he had been shot, 


through the small of the back by a— A 


single shot. 

That was my first and last game for 
that trip and I returned to the city on — 
the following morning, fully satisfied 
with the ramble and also convinced. 
that, as duck and rabbit hunter, I have — 
not yet proved to be a success, 

Denver, Colorado. 


WINTER TWILIGHT. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 


The last, faint glow of daylight fades away, 
And o’er the world a pale, gray tinge is thrown. 
All now is still; 
Hark! on the hill 
I hear the winds of winter sadly moan! 
The leafless trees now bend and weary sway, 
While fades from view the brief, cold winter’s day. 


New York City. 
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THE LARGEST BUCK OF THE LOT. 


BY RICHARD STROLLEY. 


T was in the fall of 1889 that we fel- 
lows (three of us) thought it would 
not do to wait longer for more favorable 
circumstances to undertake another 
genuine deer hunt, such as my elder 
brothers and several friends had made 
some years previous. This time the 
trip was to be more for my special bene- 
fit than anything else, and since it was 
our plan, early in the season, to under- 
take such a hunt, we worked with 
united effort during the summer, to gain 
as much time as possible, to be able to 
spend at least five or six weeks on the trip. 
Thus the farm work seemed easy 
play. Everything was kept in shape and 
on the twelfth and thirteenth day of Oc- 
tober you could see us busily arranging 
the hunting wagon with all the neces- 
saries that only hunters use. Our 
armory should probably have mention 
here: it consisted of two 45—125-300 
Winchester, single-shot, express rifles 
and two old-time, reliable muzzle-load- 
ing shot-guns—the latter intended for 
killing small game enough to keep our 
larder well supplied. Of course, the 
necessary revolvers, hunting-knives, etc., 
were in abundance. Thus, in the even- 
ing of the fourteenth day of October our 
outfit stood, completed to a finish, ready 
to pull out. 

Early in the morning our team, and 
one saddle-horse extra, travelled in a 
westerly direction from our home, and if 
ever three happy young men lived, it 
was John, Emil and myself. Our first 
day’s drive brought us to the house of 
our older brother, who lives on the 
South Loup and who is considered by 
us to be authority on deer hunting. So 
it naturally happened that, during the 
evening and early morning, we, as green- 
horns to some extent, received a liberal 
dose of advise gratis, accompanied with 


the best of wishes from himself and 
family. 

Crossing northerly through the rough, 
broken country that divides the South 
from the Middle Loup, we followed the 
latter up stream. Our objective hunting 
ground was about 150 miles or more 
away, and we expected to get there in 
about a week’s travel. The roads were 
fairly good, and we soon reached the 
small railroad station at the mouth of 
the Dismal River. At this place we 
unloaded some of our “grub” and 
grain—intended to be used on our re- 
turn trip, and continued our way up 
stream, using our saddle-horse more or 
less for scouting through the adjoining 
sand hills. After another two days’ 
travel, we thought we were far enough 
advanced to try our luck, with “intent 
to kill.” About noon we made camp in 
a little out-of-the-way place, not very 
far from the home of a brother farmer, 
with only the slightest anticipation of 
what might possibly show up next. 

To a certainty, we were hungry, and 
this fact rushed the cook more or less, 
while the two others were busy in fixing 
up in general, until, all at once, a rather 
loud but extremely joyous yell was 
given by John. Investigation of the 
cause of it (I must confess to the 
disgrace of our party) revealed the fact 
that we were, beyond a doubt, on a hot 
hog trail, at first mistaken for that of 
deer. Thus, very much relieved about 
finding deer in the vicinity, we regaled 
ourselves with strong, black coffee, and a 
good-sized stack of slapjacks did the rest. 

Now, by our hunting rules, only two 
of us were to hunt at a time, while the 
third man must stay in camp to attend 
to the cooking and occasional hauling 
in of the game. This changing about 
would give two days’ hunting in succes- 
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sion to each, and the third day was 
generally heartily welcomed to rest up in. 

Another fourteen days found us camp- 
ing but a few miles above this favorite 
place and, to condense the results of that 
time in a few words, we were. well satis- 
fied so far, having shot a number of 
white-tail.and red deer. We stopped 
this time with the intention of filling our 
wagon with game in short order. 

It is here that my story, relating to 
the heading, properly commences. We 
had but one suitable saddle-horse and, 
on. that account, intended to stay to- 
gether during the day, because in driv- 
ing out we could change about. The 
first day at that place I shall remember 
with the utmost satisfaction as long as 
my memory serves me right, although 
there are some regrets mingled in, be- 
cause we had bad as well as good luck 
with this noble game—“ our black-tail 
deer.” After several hours of hard 
work, climbing over and through blow- 
outs and sand-hills generally, we reached 
the ranges that were more or less likely 
to hide our longed-for black-tails. In 
consequence, we became more cautious 
in our proceedings and _ investigated 
every slope and draw with the utmost 
care. The deer tracks were becoming 
remarkably numerous and some of the 
“latest styles” were mingled quite liber- 
ally. All at once, John, who was at 
that time on horseback, made some re- 
markably queer motions to me and pro- 
ceeded to dismount and sneak back- 
ward. He had seen three deer—or 
some such game—at a distance, feeding 
quietly. The wind stood favorably for 
our approach and, after staking our 
horse out of sight, we proceeded as best 
we could—walking, crawling and finally 
sliding and gliding, flat as pancakes, 
toward our supposed victims. We were 
each armed with a rifle. 

By this time it was almost noon and 
the sun stood almost directly above the 
deer, from the place where we saw fit to 
risk our approach, the adjoining country 
in the rear of us being almost level. 
Nevertheless, we succeeded well and 
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were soon within rifle range—say 125 
yards—and our game was not aware 
of the least danger. Thus we lay side 
by side, contemplating our course of 
proceedure to the best advantage. We 
both drew beads several times, but, for 
some reason, the sights blurred so annoy- 
ingly that we did not want to risk the 
chance with such an uncertain aim. 

In this position we lay for some time, 
watching our gamé at each motion,.asa 
cat would a mouse; I am certaim we 
both had such a feeling within ourselves. 
To our misfortune, they did not change 
their positions so as to allow satisfactesy 
aiming. As we watched them, waiting, 
we both heard some queer noise about 
fifty yards in the rear of us and, to our 
amazement, we saw, as we turned our 
heads, another hunter approaching our 
deer, leading a chained dog, which, being 
excited almost beyond control, was near- 
ly choking himself in his desperate ef- 
forts to get away from his collar. Ow- 
ing to this, his natural barks were so 
convulsed that, at the time and place, 
they almost made my blood freeze, and 
without any further hesitation, we agreed 
to aim as best we could. But, with this, 
our game was on the alert and bound- 
ing off with short but well meant jumps. 
This whole misery occurred in less than 
thirty seconds and we were then obliged 
to risk our skill and luck at running 
shots, which we did as best we could. 
Of course we failed to hit anything ex- 
cept that enormous sand hil beyond 
our game. We fired some six shots all 
told, alternately, with remarkable speed, 
our rifles being of single-shot pattern. 
But how about the stranger who had 
caused all this trouble? He surely did 
his best in working his “broadcast seed- 
er” (a Winchester repeating shot-gun) 
loaded with buckshot to the limit, and 
in consequence thereof he dusted con- 
siderable bunchgrass all the way from 
fifty yards in front of the game close 
up to the top of that great sand hill. 
He fired and wasted at least six shots. 

But, to our astonishment and disgust, 
another hunter made his appearance 
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some 200 yards west of us, who seeing 
the direction taken by one of the deer, 
cut short, and being entirely under cover, 
succeeded in meeting this unlucky stag 
within thirty yards and for once the 
powder and lead did their fatal work, 
leaving John and myself to our chagrin. 

Ever since that day, when my mind 
goes astray to those lonely sand hills, I 
can see that long six-footer walking 
erect behind us, approaching this, “our 
deer.” 

With renewed courage mingled with 
revenge, we proceeded towards the next 
bunch or chain of “blow-outs ”, in about 
the same direction whence our game 
had fled. We soon found new trails 
which seemed to increase in number as 
we ascended to the higher points. -This 
cautioned us to leave our horse in some 
hidden location, after doing which we 
went sneaking carefully around, scanning 
every mark of the surrounding hills. 
While peeping over a ridge, I noticed 
two deer lying some 200 yards off. 
They appeared to be at ease and were 
evidently a black-tailed doe and buck. 

John was informed of their presence 
with a motion, much to his satisfaction, 
and we soon decided upon a method of 
attack. I was to shoot at the buck 
when it arose and John would immedi- 
ately afterward do his best on the doe as 
it ran. Smoking the front sight of my 
rifle with a match so that it was per- 
fectly black, I made my way to the crest 
of the knoll where some tall bunch-grass 
afforded enough cover to do the fatal 
act. 1 was not more than some 125 
steps away from the game, and soon my 
rifle was levelled, and taking a careful 
bead, I pulled the trigger and with a 
jump the game started off with the buck 
in the rear. 

I was satisfied that I had hit my game 
and therefore fired one more shot at the 
doe. The buck stopped in the middle 
of the valley, while the doe disappeared 
over the rise; John having fired two 
shots at her. We had been told that 
black-tail will hardly ever run away in a 
great hurry, if they do not know just 
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where their enemy is located, so we 
started in) pursuit of the doe, knowing 
that the buck had more lead than he 
could carry’ off. With extraordinary 
speed we soon reached the rise over 
which the doe disappeared and chanced 
to catch a glimpse of her quarter of a 
mile ahead. I was somewhat in the 
lead, John being disadvantaged by a pair 
of felt boots and heavy rubbers. In 
this way we followed our game about a 
mile before we were again within rifle- 
range, but. to our regret we could get 
only running shots at it and, not being 
expert enough in that line of shooting 
to be very dangerous, we let her escape. 

Exhausted to the utmost, we returned 
slowly towards the place where we left 
the buck. We found him dying, but 
used another bullet to put him out of 
pain. Evidently he had been hit a little 
too low the first time. Approaching 
closely, we were both surprised by the 
extreme size of the horns and body. 
On one of his horns he had an extra 
antler, making .six on that side—five 
being the usual number of a full grown 
black-tail buck. He weighed some 200 
pounds, dressed. 

We hunted for two or three days 
more at that place and killed consider- 
able game, being favored with a snow- 
fall. One day we killed two deer—a 
black-tail doe and a large red-deer buck. 
The next morning, although it was ac- 
companied by a snow-storm and se- 
vere blizzard, found us travelling down 
river towards home. We were perfectly 
contented with our success and, with 
hearts filled with joy, we scarcely no- 
ticed the hardships that travelling under 
such cifcumstances necessitates. We 
are certain that the thermometer ranged 
quite often way down below zero. In 
about eight days we reached home safe 
and sound and our first duty was to pose 
the whole outfit in front of a part of our 
farm grove for the photographer to re- 
cord in black and white, to remind us 
occasionally of that extremely satisfac- 
tory hunting trip. 

Grand Island, Nebraska. 



































AVE you heard of Barney's Pocket 
That he struék at Langley’s Slide ? 
Twenty foot long; a dozen deep 
And a’most as many wide: 
He said: ‘There’s millions in it!” 
But he just set down and sighed. 


We reckoned him the laziest 
Born critter on the peak; 

He was tired all out from head to foot— 
He’d rather grunt than speak ; 

And he sat right there and grunted 
For the most part of a week. 


There was tons of drift and gravel 
That had slid on top the claim; 

He couldn’t think of moving it— 
And that’s the way it came 

He sold it to a city chap 
From Georgia, after game. 


He packed it down the mountain 
With a dozen lazy jacks; 

“There’s nothing more than garden dirt,” 
Says Barney, “on their backs; 

I wouldn’t give a blow-out claim 
For all the stuff he packs !’’ 
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The tenderfoot kept hustling, 

And Barney set and grinned; 
“He’s doing all the good, hard work, 
And I’m a-saving wind ; 

It’s them ’t’s always rustlin’ 
That is always getting skinned.” 


Well, when the drift was cleared away, 

Old Barney says, “ Here goes 
For millions suse of simon-pure, 

And whiskey and good clo’es; 
And maybe U. S. Congressman 

Or Senator—who knows ?” 


* * * * * 


Now Time has withered Barney’s frame, 

He only sits and naps; 
“I’m tired,” he says, “of proving claims 

To feed them city chaps; 

That garden dirt was worth a mint, 

The simon-pure was ornery flint 
And worth to smelt 
No more’n a pelt 

From one of Jimmy’s traps. 


“T maybe Il dig a little yet— 
I’m aging pretty well, 
But Barney ’ll stake a hundred strikes 
Afore there’s one to sell.” 
Denver, Colorado. 
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ISHING to become personally 

“acquaint” with Sports AFIELD’s 
many friends in Northern Nebraska and 
Southwestern South Dakota—imbued 
also with a strong desire to visit the 
Black Hills, about which we had all 
heard so mnch ever since the early 
eighties—I set out from Omaha one 
pleasant evening in the early part of last 
October on board a train of the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Rail- 
road—popularly known as the ‘“Elk- 
horn Route.” 

Some six years ago—Sports AFIELD 
being then published in Denver—Mr. J. 
F. Wellington (than whom few sports- 
men have a larger acquaintance sheet 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Fair Nebraska) made a strong canvas 
for the magazine the entire length of 
this road, with the result that Sports 
AFIELD has ever since had a large, 
wide-spread circulation in every town of 
the Elkhorn territory. 

The leading towns along the railway, 
as one works up northwestwardly to- 
wards Chadron, are: Fremont, Nor- 
folk, Neligh, O’Neill, Atkinson, Ains- 
worth, Valentine and Hay Springs. 
Long Pine, just before you reach Ains- 
worth if you are headed west, is a place 
far-famed for its sport attractions. There 
is much good prairie-chicken and wild- 
fowl sport here. But it is the abund- 
ance and gaminess of its trout that 
make Long Pine a red-letter station to 
Nebraska’s best sportsmen. The various 
trout waters are located. all the way 
from four to fourteen miles from Long 
Pine, and are of that life-giving, cold, 
rapid-moving sort in which Sir Salmo 
so well ioves to hide. There is a “ rail- 
way eating house” at Long Pine.—Nay; 
start not, readers o’ ye Sports AFIELD. 
—For, were it of “standard” type, this 
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deponent would ne’er ha’ mentioned it. 
Oh, no. When the west-bound train 
comes to a stand-still at Long Pine in 
the evening, you are shown into a dining 
room which the Goddess of Comfort Gf 
there be a lady answering that descrip- 
tion) must take a pride in. And there is 
noempty mockery about what is brought 
you; everything—the baked trout, flaky 
biscuit, broiled chicken and all—is de- 
licious. There is no rush, no discom- 
fort, no excitement. If this hap-hazard 
reference of mine shall meet the eyes of 
Passenger Agent Buchanan, I shall be 
glad. The railways of our Western and 
Southern States may well emulate the | 
Elkhorn’s attractive commissary feature 
at Long Pine. 

The famous Hot Springs of South 
Dakota, together with the city of that 
name, are situated in a very beautiful 
valley which is reached by a spur run- 
ning westward a short distance from 
Buffalo Gap, where you leave the main 
line of the F., E.& M. V. You arrive 
at Hot Springs very early in the morn- 
ing and, on looking around you at the 
clean, well-laid-out little city—all sound 
asleep and enveloped in the grey, lifting 
haziness of the early morning—you are 
apt to be strikingly reminded of Romeo's 
admonition to the fair Juliet : 

“Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops.” 

Hot Springs is a most beautiful place, 
and Sports AFIELD rejoices to state that 
its worth and attractiveness as an all- 
the-year-round resort are being swiftly 
and permanently established. The effi- 
cacy of the springs here—bubbling 
warmly up, as they do, from the bosom 
of Mother Earth—for the cure of most 
phases of rheumatism, diseases of the 


digestive tract and other ailments, ad- 


mits of no question. This is no “guide 
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book” talk. I was fully and reliably 
informed as to what the springs would 
and would not do, by Dr. Charles W. 
Hargens, one of the town’s best men 
and who is withal an active, well-posted 
sportsman. And, candidly, I think this 
“claim everything” system, as practiced 
by several “railway writers,” a serious 
mistake. If Hot Springs, with the 
brightly-flashing Fall Creek running 
through its very midst, with its lofty, 
pine-clad hillsides, with its kindly cli- 
mate and pleasant, go-ahead towns- 
people, has to be fibbed about, then we 
must admit that our people have arrived 
at that point where it is expected that a 
deduction of 80 per cent. must be made 
’ from all writings of the sort above re- 
ferred to. My observation is that men 
and women of affairs had rather have a 
writer leave them a few good things to 
discover for themselves; that they turn 
away from all this plethora of strained 
description of unnatural (and hence, un- 
true) -attributes. Take the beautiful, 
growing State of Colorado. The Garden 
of the Gods, the Black Cafion of the 
Gunnison, Toltec Gorge—these. have all 
a beauty or a subline grandeur that 
cannot fail to impress itself on the least 
receptive of mankind. But what advan- 
tageth it any one to read the same old 
platitudes about “snow-capped, cloud- 
kissing summits,” “earthly paradises” 
and what not? But let us get back to 
Hot Springs. 

Leaving my things at the comfortable 
Gillespie Hotel, as there was yet a whole 
hour before breakfast time, I took a walk 
up the cajion, noticing how closely the 
country resembles many of Colorado’s 
best known summer resorts in its scenic 
aspects—an effect that is greatly en- 
hanced by the abundance on all hands 
of that peculiar red sandstone with 
which the Centennial State abounds and 
from the color of which it derived its 
Spanish baptismal name—colorado. I 
had gone but a short ways up the val- 
ley—disturbing in my walk a water 
ousel, a wisp of snipe and a lonely blue- 
wing teal—when there came down, Oh 
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so sweetly! through the pine forests, 
from a point nearly a mile away, with 
the true, golden-voiced army bugle ring 
to it, the stirring tones of a Reveille, 
skillfully blown— 
“Now rising and now sinking low; 
Now tremulous, now strong; 
The leader’s cornet played the air 
Of the beautiful old song.” 

Going on, in the direction of the 
sound, I soon came to a handsome 
building, faced by a statue of Gen. John 
A. Logan—the South Dakota Soldiers’ 
Home. 

There are a number, of good hotels at 
Hot Springs. But the Evans is a host- 
elry of such marked excellence as to 
merit a brief line or two. It is not only 
a superb structure architecturally, but 
its interior arrangements, service and 
other features entitle it to a place in the 
very foremost ranks of the best hotels of 
our time. Next in rank to the Evans is 
the Gillespie, a well conducted and ex- 
tremely comfortable hotel. 

The social life at Hot Springs, especial- 
ly during the summer and fall months, 
is one of the many other attractions of 
the place. Among those whom fF recall 
as recent visitors are: Senator Sherman, 
General Nelson A. Miles, Mrs. Harrison, 
Sam W. Allerton, and Messrs. J. Fran- 
cis, J. R. Buchanan, E. L. Lomax and 
Marvin Hughitt, of the Burlington, Elk- 
horn, Union Pacific and Northwestern 
systems respectively. Then, too, there 
are those two army posts—the near-by 
Fort Meade and Fort Robinson in Neb- 
raska; and these frequently send dele- 
gations of pleasant folks who are always 
“‘made much of”’ at the Springs. 

Of “sights” of more than common 
interest, Hot Springs has an abundance 
—as witness, Battle Mountain, the Cas- 
cades of Fall River and Cheyenne Falls. 
One of the wonders of this hemisphere 
is within a ten-mile drive of Hot Springs 
—Wind Cave. If I remember correctly, 
this vast underground cavern was first 
“stumbled onto” by a prospector in 
Nigh onto ninety miles of pas- 
sages have been explored so far; al- 
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though I was told in the Elkhorn 
Route’s offices at Omaha that no one 
had yet learned its entire extent. It 
would seem to be a series of caves with- 
in caves, as I “ hearn tell” of some forty 
different chambers—such as “ The Post- 


office,” “The Fair Grounds,” “ Garden’ 


of Eden,” “The Hermit’s Rest,’ and 
such like places, so named on account 
of some real or fancied resemblance. 

_ Grouse are plentiful in the gulches 
and cafions; while in the sunflower 
patches of the tablelands and along the 
cottonwood-skirted streams doves and 
cotton-tails afford fine sport. Jack-rab- 
bits are to-be found “in spots,” but are 
nowhere so abundant as Bre'r Cotton- 
tail. Said a well-known local sports- 
man: “Wecan get plenty of deer by 
driving ten miles to Hell’s Cajion, on 
the edge of the Limestone District.” 
But I was informed that deer shooting is 
prohibited for four years from next Feb- 
ruary. Duck-shooting is generally an 
uncertain quantity, but fair bags are 
sometimes made on Horsehead and 
Beaver Creeks, tributaries of the Chey- 
enne. 

Hot Springs anglers, when the fever 
hits ’em real bad, are wont to hie them- 
selves off to Long Pine in Nebraska, 
and to Casper and Sheridan in Wy- 
oming. Althougfi there is also splen- 
did fishing’ sport to be had in Spearfish 
Cafion, a little ways to the north of 
Deadwood. 

The ride on the F., E. & M. V. Rail- 
way from Hot Springs to Deadwood, by 
way of Buffalo Gap, takes you through 
a decidedly picturesque region. The 
country is largely made up of hills and 
valleys, and as all the ranches are lo- 
cated in these lower levels the farmers 
hereabouts have plenty of elbow-room. 
I understand that irrigation is practiced 
here on most of the long-established 
ranches—though, this year at least, 
many a creditable crop showing was 
made on newly-laid-out and unirrigated 
fields. In short, this season the Black 
Hills—far from suffering the affliction of 
protracted dry’ weather, which bore 
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down so heavily on the Prairie States to 
the south and southwestward—received 
a larger supply of rain than usual. The 
cattle and horses looked especially well- 
nourished and sleek as we passed them 
in their wire-encireled play-grounds. 
And, judging by the frequent and long 
cattle trains, bound east, that passed us 
on the way up through Northern Neb- 
raska, the cattle growers of the Montana 
and Wyoming tablelands have likewise 
had a fat year of it. 

Gold is the chief attraction of the 
Black Hills, from a miner’s standpoint, 
and there certainly must be a big yearly 
yield of it to warrant the erection of such 
costly mining and milling plants as one 
sees in operation at Lead City as well 
as at other points near Deadwood—the 
metropolis of this in’ many ways at+ 
tractive region. 

One notices at Deadwood the old- 
time disregard for the 10-cent piece and 
the quarter—reminding you of those 
halcyon days when the rush and stir. 
and bustle in nearly every mining camp 
and town in Colorado said to you, im 
electric pulse-beats—‘ The silver boom 
is on!” ' In many ways Deadwood sug- 
gested Colorado to the writer—resem- 
bling the beautiful little city of Ouray 
in its cup-like contour. While the lofty 
heights which o’erwhelm Ouray are 
more sublime and more majestic in their 
bearing, those around Deadwood give 
you a lasting impression of a softer 
loveliness—being greenly, richly wooded 
to their very summits and down again. 

On a series of ledges, zig-zagging up- 
wards along these hillsides, you will see, 
snugly nestled, hundreds and hundreds 
of beautifully planned, hospitable Ameri- 
can homes. The popular idea to the 
effect that a mining town has scant 
home’comforts and even less of high- 
grade social exhilaration, would receive 
a severe shattering were it set up here 
in Deadwood. Nevertheless, the whole 
character of the city bears the sign 
manual, the imprint, of the mine type 
which these of my readers who know it 
know so well and which those who 
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have never “sensed” it would find so 
difficult a task to realize from any 
description I might presume to give. 
‘Their ways of doing business are pleas- 
ant ways. And especially so is their 
habit of rating every man a gentleman 
till he proves himself to belong to a 
lower order in the human scale. A 
manliness, a good-hearted naturalness 
this, that seems native to the frontier. 
You run up against it time and again in 
your day’s work—in the board and can- 
vas shanty of some new arrival and in 
the midst of costly office surroundings. 
‘One feels it in the air that wages are 
much better here than in the elder East 
and agricultural West; and that, no 
matter what line of work a fellow may 
be tackling, 
“A man’s a man 
For a’ that.” 

The spirit of genuine sportsmanship 
burns with a brighter flame at Dead- 
wood than at any other point in the 
Black Hills. Thus, the Deadwood Gun 
Club has a membership that it is an en- 
joyment to even remember—its club 
house being at Lakeside Station, some 
twenty-five miles distant and reached 
via the Burlington Route. It is impos- 
sible for me to mention Deadwood and 
not see before me the face and hear the 
‘voice of a man who represents in a 
noble, quiet way all that is best in 
Western sportsmanship. Is it necessary 
tto say that I refer to Eben W. Martin? 
Mr. Martin is a good lawyer, an able 
orator, a clever shot. He is all this and 
a great deal more beside. I firmly be- 
lieve he will not in any special way 
like this candid expression of Sports 
AFIELD’s personal opinion. But the 
whole Black Hills district wiil tell you 
the description is far too weak and meagre. 
“Others who are worthy to answer 
“Here!” to Diana’s call, as it comes 
echoing: over duck marsh and fir-clad 
hillside, are: O. P. and B. F. Ankeny, 
Doctor Babcock, Hon. Porter Warner 
of The Black Hills Daily Times, O. W. 
Matson, J. S. Denman, F. A. Harmon, 
Division Ticket Agent of the Elkhorn 
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Route, and his efficient lieutenant Frank 
Sherwood, F. E. Ickes, Surveyor Rich- 
ard Anderson, William Selbie, Frank S. 
Peck, Robert Ogden, Lawyer F. J. 
Washabaugh, W.G. Rice, W. E. Hodg- 
son, John U. Cassell, Seth Bullock, Wil- 
liam Lardner, John S. Maltby, Doctor 
Naulteus and R. C. Barnard, Jr. All 
through the Hills, the reception accord- 
ed Sports AFIELD was of the most 
cordial kind; and, did space permit, I 
would like to mention a pageful of other 
sportsmen’s names—at Sturgis, Lead, 
Spearfish, Rapid City and Chadron, Pine 
Ridge Agency and elsewhere. 

An interesting exhibit at Deadwood— 
abounding as it does in the local color 
and legendary lore of the country—is 
the .Black Hills Natural History Mu- 
seum, presided over by L. W. Stilwell. 
This is one of the most progressive 
curio establishments of the century, and 
I do not remember having ever before 
seen so many rare and beautiful minerai 
specimens, mementoes of Indian wars 
and such like, gathered together under 
one roof. 

Speaking of Indians, they were very 
much in evidence at Deadwood during 
my two-days’ stay. The United States 
Court (Judge Dundy, presiding) was in 
session at the time, with the result that 
a good-sized regiment of Indian wit- 
nesses and their families, as well as a 
goodly contingent of Indian policemen, 
were in attendance. Forethought seems 
to be a quality totally lacking in the 
Sioux make-up—these blanket-clothed 
witnesses (so soon as their fees were 
paid them) betaking themselves to the 
different stores and there making pur- 
chases amply sufficient to relieve each 
and all of their respective cash balances. 
No credit is granted the red race in 
these Western towns; and, as they fre- 
quently have money and invariably buy 
what suits their various fancies, they 
are regarded in a most friendly light by 
the store-keepers of Chadron, Rapid 
City and Deadwood. I am told that, 
when in court, it is: next to impossible 
to get a concise Yes or No answer out 








of Lo; as, being questioned, he replies 
with a long-drawn-out narrative, abound- 
ing in inconsequential details. His story 
being done, the interpreter gives the 
court a free and greatly condensed trans- 
lation, and so the trial proceeds. Trials 
of this description are a great expense 
to the Federal Government, and, as a 
result, only cases of a serious nature 
are thus tried—as is shown by the 
trial of White Faced Horse and Two 
Sticks who, a year: ago last spring, 
“assisted” at the cowardly murder of 
four unsuspecting cowboys at Humph- 
rey’s Ranche. The taking-off of one of 
their victims was of an unusually piti- 
ful nature, from the fact of his being 
but a mere boy—the son of a Nebraska 
ranchman. The boy. in question, ac- 
companied by a friend, was out looking 
for some strayed cattle. They met 
several cattlemen at a cabin or dug-out 
and had dinner together. Later in the 
day they were visited by a party of 
Indians, in charge either of White 
Faced Horse or Two Sticks. After 
giving the Indians a good meal, too, the 
cowboys—it being a time of general 
quietude—were resting in their bunks, 
when the Indians after a pretended de- 
parture, returned in cat-like fashion and 
killed every mother’s son of them. The 
boy alluded to was not killed so swiftly 
as his more fortunate (?) companions. 
A shot through the spine broke the 
lad’s back and another through the 
throat prevented his making any out- 
cry. He lived, poor fellow, all that 
night and until noon the next day. Let 
us hope that he was unconscious most 
of the time. I remember reading in a 
newspaper, nearly a month after my 
visit to Deadwood, that Fate had run 
against two Sticks; that, in short, he 
was to swing for it. White Faced 
Horse (if I remember correctly) pleaded 
guilty to manslaughter and will be sent 
prisonward for a term of years. There 
were many other cases—as, for example, 
that of Charging Cat who, in a struggle 
with a Sioux policeman, killed an inno- 
cent bystander—and in all of them it 
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struck me that our good Uncle Sam isa 
remarkably fair and lenient old gentle- 
man, acting with severity only in cases 
of long-standing, willful deviltry. Truth 
to tell, as things now are, there are two 
hundred good Indians to one bad one 
—Two Sticks, Short Bull and others 
being known as “bad Indians” even 
among their own tribespeople. The big 
game, which was once so abundant 
throughout the Black Hills, has prac- 
tically disappeared; that is, in so far as 
regularly supplying the needs of the — 
Indian is concerned; and in lieu thereof 
the Government labors conscientiously 
and nobly (nobly, because the conditions 
are extremely disheartening ones) to 
keep its red children fairly healthy. 
warmly clothed and; if they will but be 
prudent, tolerably well fed. I am aware 
that it is a Western idea—and, mind 
you, this is a Western magazine, run by 
Western men, for Western people—to 
refer either in joking or slighting ac- 
cents to the work of the Government's 
Indian agents and others attached to 
the same line of duty. There are, no 
doubt, a few Indian agents built on 
cheap lines, just the same as there are 
some editors, lawyers and teachers with- 
out character. But the usual Indian 
agent—at least under the present Civil 
Service rules—is a clean-minded, clear- 
headed man who, realizing*® what his 
duty is, is a credit to American man- 
hood. As the son of one of the most 
useful men in this line of work—himself 
an able interpreter—expressed it to me, 
“if the rest of the world only knew the 
qualifications the Government requires, 
the examination one has to pass, there 
would be no more foolish lies circulated 
about us agency people.” 
Here a digression. This recital had 
progressed thus far, when the Sports 
AFIELD wigwam was gladdened by a 
visit from Ernest McGaffey, the poet- 
sportsman. Mr. McGaffey asked what 
sort of luck I had met with field shoot- 
ing on this trip. “A great duck coun- 
try, those Nebraska sand-hills,” said he. 
And I had to explain that—while few 
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readers of these pages love the gun, the 
impetuous Irish water spaniel, the pen- 
sive-eyed pointer and glossy-coated set- 
ter more than the writer of this scatter- 
ing charge—I was yet unable to take a 
day or two afield on this trip. I would 
have liked to, and at Fremont, O’Neill, 
Chadron and other places many a kind 
invitation was extended me. “You just 
leave everything to me, and I'll see that 
you havea good time,” said Frank An- 
keny of Deadwood, as he invited me to 
join him in that day’s grouse shoot. 
The business requirements of the can- 
vass demanded all my time, and what 
with the heavy load of “sample copies” 
taken into each town all along the route, 
the addition even of the little double- 
barrel twelve-gauge would have proved 
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I SLOCUM had been reared among 

the hills of West Virginia and was 
something of a Rip Van Winkle in his 
way: good-natured, hating the drudgery 
of work and never so happy as when off 
with gun and dog, scouring the moun- 
tains in quest of game. 

To one who knew the ground thor- 
oughly, these same hills and valleys 
could be made to bring forth in abund- 
ance. Gradually, Si came to be looked 
upon as something of an oracle in his 
line. He knew just where to find the 
largest trout, could bring a turkey into 
market when it was needed, and in sea- 
son might be depended upon to supply 
mine host of the Yardley Arms with 
fresh venison. 

He spent most of the winter alone 
and, after his own odd fashion, enjoyed 
life. By degrees, Si had fallen into a 
peculiar business. This was nothing 
more nor less than the occupation of 
hunting snakes. Among the wilds of 





a serious burden, especially when one 
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has to make so many short stops. An- 
other reason was, that I purposed visit- 
ing a great many towns in Iowa and 
Northern Illinois before Thanksgiving, 
to be closely followed in the first half of 
December by a flying trip to Cleveland, 
Buffalo and further east with the inten- 
tion of convincing our many popular 
dealers and manufacturers that Sports 
AFIELD has a large circulation in the 
Western States and that it will prove 
itself to be “good medicine” for their 
enterprises if accorded that share of 
their advertising patronage to which it 
is well entitled as a clean and enter- 
taining publication. 


Buffalo, New York. 





the West Virginia mountains, as in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, the “varmints” 
are to be found in plenty by an ex- 
perienced hand at the business. 

Sometimes, when Si captured an un- 
usually fine rattler or copperhead, he 
would sell it to the museums (there 
seems to be a steady demand for such 
dangerous exhibits). Then he found that 
the’ oil to be extracted from a rattle- 
snake was worth a goodly sum. This 
was to Si’s fancy—men drift into queer 
lines of trade, but few would care to 
undertake that which now engrossed his 
attention; yet to Si it possessed a fasci- 
nation which even he could never ex- 
plain. 

More than once, in gathering the 
reptiles, he had been struck, but, beyond 
a dizzy spell, he never suffered from the 
poison, thanks to the prompt measures 
taken for relief. What these were Si 
would never tell. Some of the moun- 


taineers declared it was moonshine whis- 





















key, while others were positive the 
snake-hunter must have learned the old 
Indian secret. 

Once, Si, in a communicative mood, 
told how he witnessed a battle royal 
between a tremendous rattler and an un- 
usually fierce old raccoon. Several times 
the latter was struck, but on each occa- 
sion ran off to a clump of weeds, chewed 
upon them and in a few minutes re- 
turned to the attack, until finally his 
vicious teeth took hold of the snake’s 
neck just behind the head, and it was all 
over for the “varmint.” In vain did 
they endeavor to learn what sort of 
weed it was. Si professed dense igno- 
rance. Perhaps, he reasoned, if the 
business was shorn of its attendant dan- 
ger, it would be overdone, and prices 
fall. 

It chanced that he came across the 
“‘spoor” of a monster snake one day in 
spring. He had been tramping in a sec- 
tion which was new country to him. - A 
string of fine fish attested to the fact 
that he had struck it rich; but, if there 
were any of the beauties in a stream, it 
was nothing for a man who studied 
their habits, as Si Slocum did, to snatch 
them from their native element. 

Suddenly he stopped short. A whirr 
just beyond announced that a flock of 
turkeys had sprung from their feeding 
place under the berry bushes. Such a 
sound would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, cause a man’s heart to almost 
stand still, but, strange to say, Si Slo- 
cum seemed to pay no attention to it. 
His eyes were glued upon the ground, 
for at his feet was a sinuous trail which 
he instantly knew had been made by an 
immense snake. Just there the soil 
was sandy. It was in a gulch, and 
about two hundred yards beyond, the 
rocky walls arose like barriers. That 
region is famous for rough and pic- 
turesque scenery, but Si Slocum never 
bothered himself about the natural 
beauty of his surroundings; he could be 
happier in a God-forsaken swamp, if he 
found “varmints” plentiful, or on a 
rocky hill where, in early spring, the 
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rattlers crept out of their den, than 
gazing upon the grand beauties of a 
Yellowstone Park or the Yosemite Val- 
ley. Every man to his taste: what is 
food for one is poison to another; and 
snakes chanced to be Si Slocum’s 
hobby. 

Down on his knees he dropped... The: 
string of fish was neglected—forgotten. 
When he had examined the strange 
trail for a full minute, with eyes that 
seemed popping out of his head with 
wonder and dancing with delight in 
anticipation of what was to come, Si 
looked up at the rocky barrier beyond, 
toward which this gigantic serpentine 
trail headed. He examined the rough 
face of the cliff with the eye of a con- 
noisseur. 

It was, indeed, an ideal place for a den 
of snakes. The stream came dashing 
down the descent like a small Niagara, 
and a muffled roar filled the air, as the 
water went churning over and around 
the boulders at the base of the falls. 
Once below, the stream moved away in 
a placid manner, the splatters of foam 
soon settling down, for it was deep 
enough here to allow the passage of a 
boat. 

Si Slocum began following up the 
trail. His manner was as eager as any 
Indian’s in the old days of Boone and 
Kenton. In one hand he clutched his 
gun; the other held a rope which would 
be very useful in constructing a trap for 
the monster snake of the Cheat Moun- 
tains. By degrees he neared the wall 
of rock, upon which, in places, hung 
mosses and bushes. : 

Before he reached this barrier, Si 
knew where he would bring up. There 
was a black cleft directly ahead, which 
would make an ideal retreat for this ce- _ 
markable monster. Sure enough, the 
trail ended there. 

Si sat down to figure and think. He 
measured the width of the serpentine 
trail.’ Being quite at home on the ~ 
snake question, he soon decided that to — 
leave marks of this. width a serpent ~ 
would have to be nearly thirty feet long! _ 
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The thought thrilled him. In secret, Si 
was hoarding his dollars with a purpose 
in view. Some people have an ambition 
to spend a summer at Saratoga; others, 
to travel in the quaint countries of the 
Old World; to see Egypt, India, Russia 
and kindred places. Si Slocum’s dream 
was of snakes—big snakes that are to be 
found in the Amazon country; and he 
was determined that, if he lived a few 
years longer, he would seek that region 
where he could revel in his peculiar 
calling, and supply the museums of the 


** At last there was a dreadful crash; 


world with such anacondas as had only 
been heard of in the reports of travellers. 

Thus, it can readily be understood 
how it affected him—this discovery of a 
monster snake in his own native hills. 
Of course, it must, at some time or 
other, have escaped from confinement. 
Little he cared for that. The vague 
rumors that had come floating over the 
mountains from the New River region, 
concerning a big snake seen by several 
patties, were true, after all, and not hal- 
lucinations caused by too much indul- 
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gence in moonshine whiskey. 

The question now arose, Was his 
snakeship in or out? Si looked into 
the black cleft and shook his head. Not 
for worlds would he enter. He climbed 
a tree, from which station he could keep 
watch and ward over the cleft. 

Two hours later, he held his breath 
with sudden awe. The monster was in 
sight, gliding along in the direction of 
the cleft! Si’s whole frame trembled. 
It was the most tremendous moment of 
his life: a new epoch seemed opening 


— 


the trap was broken into splinters !”’ 


before him; he saw the realization of his 
wildest dreams. To him it was as great 
an occasion as was the hour of Pizarro’s 
triumph to the cruel Spanish conquerer 
in Peru, when the wealth of the Incas. 
fell into his hands. 

Long after the monster python had 
disappeared, Si Slocum straddled that 
limb, lost in thought. Of course, there 
were ways of killing the snake, but that 
was not to be considered—the beast 
must, be taken alive. At length he 
descended, secured his fish and mean- 











dered in the direction of home. When 
his plans were finally laid, he obtained 
assistance in the shape of an ungainly 
mountaineer, named Brad Peterkin—a 
simple-witted fellow, but as strong as 
an ox. 

Together they loaded a flat-bottom 
skiff with boards and proceeded to work 
their way up the stream. It took a 
week for them to gain the falls; then a 
watch was kept for several days, and at 
last Si saw his intended game enter the 
cleft. He was careful that Brad should 
not set eyes on the monster, fearing lest 
the mountaineer might desert him. 

Soon the yawning crevice leading to 
the den was closed. His snakeship 
could no longer leave at his pleasure. 
The construction of the trap was now 
begun. It was a long box into which 
the anaconda might crawl. At the 
farther end was a trigger, which the 
snake would strike when all of his 
length was in the trap, and the result 
of the collision would be the falling of 
the door, making him a prisoner. 

Of course, such a thing would in- 
furiate the terrible serpent, but Si was 
not aware of the immense strength of 
these reptiles. He believed that, being 
unable to coil or wriggle, on account of 
his close quarters, the anaconda would 
not be dangerous. 

So the great trap was made and set. 
Sooner or later the victim must enter. 
They waited several days; a week went 
by, and no success. Then Si caught a 
rabbit and secured it in the end of the 
trap. The snake might be hungry, and 
thus coaxed to enter. 

It was the seventh day. The two men 
were eating dinner near by, when Si— 
whose eyes were ever upon the rod that 
was to serve as a signal staff—suddenly 

noted the ascent of the white rag, caused 
by the falling of the trap door, just as 
pickerel in winter are made to tell of 
their own capture. 

“We've got him, Brad!” was his 
shout. 

The coffee-pot flew in one direction, 
the frying-pan in another, and both men 
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sprang wildly in the direction of the 
trap. By the time they reached it, the 
imprisoned anaconda had begun to make 
his presence known. The long box 
thrilled with his tremendous spasmodic 
movements, and threatened to give way- 

Si became alarmed lest he lose the 
game. 

“ Hold it down!” he cried; and both 
men cast themselves upon the bounding 
box. 

Instead of diminishing, the tremors 
grew more violent as the monster be- 
cathe aroused. The men were tossed 
about like chips on the waves of the sea. 
At last there was a dreadful crash; the 
trap was broken into splinters, and Ss 
Slocum picked himself out of the camp- 
fire just in time to see the monster 
gliding away, with the loop of the rope 
around its neck, and Brad Peterkin, too 
scared to know what he was about, 
hanging on at the other end. : 

When Si Slocum could get hold of 
his gun, he dashed after them, only to 
come upon Peterkin climbing a tree in 
mad haste, having lost his grip upon 
the rope. He was almost broken heart- 
ed at his loss, but, being a stubborn 
man by nature, would not yet give up 
the case. The trail was well defined, 
and they set out to find where the 
monster had gone. 

In ten minutes a noise was heard 
beyond, as of some one hewing down 
bushes.. Si understood what this meant, 
and rushed forward. Reaching the 
scene of action, they found that the 
trailing rope had by accident become 
fast, and the powerful anaconda was cut- 
ting the surrounding grass and bushes 

as clean as though shaven with a - knife. 

It was a fearful spectacle, and neither 
of the spectators dared, on their lives, 
approach nearer. Finally, the monster’s 
whirling became less violent, until it 
finally ceased. Si had on his hands the 
biggest snake ever seen in West Vir- 
ginia. Besides, he had learned some- 
thing with regard to the awful power of 
the anaconda that would prove profit- 
able to him in time to come. 
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One thing could be relied upon: when 
next Si Slocum undertook to make a 
python trap, he would take care that it 
should be capable of resisting the rush 
of the hurricane that sometimes sweeps 
over his native mountains, and both 
himself and Peterkin—who had agreed 
to go to the Amazon, too—would have 
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a care how they cast their weight upon 
a monster snake fresh from its dark den. 
The New River settlers drew deep 
breaths of relief when the news of Si 
Slocum’s big snake came over the range 
to them. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MY FIRST INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


BY JAMES L, 


N Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s “History of 
Idaho,” I notice a very grave omis- 
sion: no mention whatever is made of a 
certain campaign conducted some years 
ago in Owyhee County. To rescue that 
interesting episode from unmerited ob- 
livion, the following sketch has been 
prepared : 

It was in the summer of 1881. The 
incidents of the recent “ Bannock War” 
were still fresh in the minds of the 
settlers. Traces of depredations along 
the valley of the Bruneau River were 
yet visible. The isolated condition of 
the ranchers in that neighborhood left 
them almost helpless in case of a con- 
-certed attack by the Indians. A number 
of the latter, who had been ordered to 
the reservation near the southern end of 
the county, suddenly appeared, roaming 
apparently at their own sweet wills 
among the hills and dales of Owyhee. 
Among these were two creatures named 
Humpy and Bruneau Jim—chiefs known 
to have no love for the whites and sus- 
pected of a zealous activity in stirring 
up the Indian troubles of 1879. 

Naturally, the presence of these visit- 
ors was not regarded with much favor 
iby the settlers. A protest, numerously 
signed, was sent to the Governor, to- 
gether with a request for his interference. 
Such a showing could not be ignored, 
and, under instructions from the Interior 
Department at Washington, an investi- 
gation was instituted. Arrangements 
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were soon completed for a visit to the 
scene of the troubles. 

It was decided that the party should 
consist chiefly of Governor Neil, Colonel 
Stone—commandant of the post at 
Boise Barracks—and a small detach- 
ment of United States troops. Just 
what my own rank was in this expedi- 
tion, I have never very clearly under- 
stood. My limited experience in Indian 
affairs had not created in me any craving 
for distinction as.a doughty warrior; 
nor could I see how my official position 
as Territorial Controller entailed in- 
voluntary military service. The other 
gentlemen of the party had a natural 
taste that way. The Governor had 
been a soldier once, and as to the Col- 
onel, war, of course, was his trade. But 
my aspirations lay in a very different 
direction. The Territorial accounts, 
vouchers and warrants suddenly ac- 
quired an attractiveness and a charm 
never before dreamed of. 

“T have not lost any Indians,” I soli- 
loquized, “and it is absurd that I should 
go hunting for them.” I developed an 
exclusive devotion to my duties that 
must have astonished the Governor. I 
endeavored to convince him that the 
financial affairs of the territory would 
not permit me to leave; but, as my offi- 
cial superior, he simply said, “Come”— 
and I went! As we were leaving, a 
document was thrust into my hands, 
which my agitated state prevented me 
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from reading at the time. This, after 
we were fairly on the way, I opened and 
found to be my “commission”, stating, 
among other things, that my insignia 
of rank should consist of a “demijohn 
at half-mast”. Such ribald jesting I con- 
sidered exceedingly ill-timed. 

The day that we started from Boise 
City was one of the hottest and driest 
of a long summer drought. The Gov- 
ernor, the Colonel and myself were 
driven in an ambulance wagon, while the 
troopers rode their own horses. All 
day the dust followed us like a heavy 


cloud in our exodus from civilization. 
A gentle sirocco wafted it in our faces; 
insinuated it into our eyes and mildly, 
but firmly, forced it down our throats. 
This alkali dust—as all western travel- 
lers know to their sorrow—is the most 
insidious of all foes to comfort. It 
penetrates every pore of the skin, and 
converts the human form divine to a 
mummified caricature. By noon I felt 
like a puff-ball that, at the slightest 
touch, would blow off in an impalpable 
powder. For miles we jogged and 
jolted over what was probably without 
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exception the hollowest mockery of a 
road to be found in the West. When at 
nightfall we drove up to Dorsey’s Ranch, 
the unpretentious dwelling loomed up 
before us like a vision of the House 
Beautiful ! 

In the gray of the early morning we 
resumed our march and, crossing Snake 
River, were soon in what is rather 
vaguely known as the Bruneau Coun- 
try. We met several settlers who invari- 


‘ably returned the same answers to our 


questions: they had seen no Indians, 
knew of none, had heard of none, and 


seemed somewhat bewildered by-our 


warlike appearance. Both the military 
gentlemen seemed nettled at the indiffer- 
ence manifested on the subject, but as 
for myself, I felt my spirits rising per- 
ceptibly; in fact, my courage seemed to 
increase in inverse proportion to the 
apparent likelihood of an actual encoun- 
ter, and when we reached Robinson’s 
Ranch and saw no indications of un- 
usual excitement, I felt as valorous as 
either of my soldierly comrades. 

This ranch was the Ultima Thule of 
the settlements. Beyond was an indefi- 
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nite stretch of unclaimed lands reaching 
to the reservation. It would, therefore, 
be among the first to suffer at the hands 
of the marauders. Everything appeared 
quiet about the place. We found, in- 
deed, that a number of Shoshones pro- 
perly belonging to the reservation, were 
allowed to work as farm hands and to 
till little patches of their own in the val- 
ley. Their employers conceded that the 
Shoshones were faithful and_trust- 
worthy and unquestionably friendly to 
the whites. These Indians claimed— 
with some show of reason—a prescrip- 
tive right to the valley where their an- 
cestors had roamed and hunted for ages, 
and asked from the settlers nothing 
more than to be let alone. Some of 


these—notably Bruneau John (of no 
known connection of Jim with similar 
cognomen)—proved true friends to the 
- settlers when friends were sorely needed. 
As to the capacity of these Indians to 
make good farmers, the testimony was 


conflicting, and it is not essential to this 
. narrative to discuss the question. 

So far, at least, we had found little 
opportunity of achieving renown as 
Indian fighters. It remained to be seen 
what explanation would be given by the 
Shoshones’ hereditary enemies, the Pi- 
utes, for leaving the loving protection 
of the government agency and seeking 
to maintain themselves by hunting and 
fishing beyond the sacred limits that 
had been prescribed for them. 

These Piutes had their rendezvous 
near Big Springs, which we reached after 
a two-days’ ride from Robinson’s Ranch. 
The place takes its name from a clear, 
cold spring that gushes out from the 
side of a huge rock. Near it were the 
ruins of the house where a settler had 
been killed during the Indian troubles 
of two years previous. It was an ideal 
camping spot. The deserted corral 
enclosed a patch of rich, green grass; 
the creek swarmed with fish, and the 
meadow abounded with game. There 
we remained while a messenger was 
sent to the camp of the Piute chief, 
Pangwitch, five miles beyond, to sum- 


mon him and his followers into the 
august presence of the Governor and 
military chieftain. 

In due time the Piute leader arrived 
with his band. They presented a some- 
what formidable array as they filed 
down the trail toward camp, and I could 
not help wondering how, in case of hos- 
tilities, our little company of soldiers. 
would be able to cope with them. Upon 
nearer approach, however, there seemed 
no occasion for misgivings: the majority 
of them were unarmed, and a goodly 
proportion were squaws, who sprang 
from their saddles, and disported them- 
selves about on the ground in various. 
attitudes of abandon. I looked in vain 
for that proud beauty in face and form 
which my reading had led me to expect 
in these Children of the Forest. They 
tittered and snickered with one another 
as blithely as Fashion’s daughters at an 
opera. 

The Governor and Pangwitch saluted 
each other like two monarchs meeting 
on a field of the cloth of gold, and then 
plunged into the business at hand with- 
out any circumlocution. 

Pangwitch had evidently prepared his 
remarks with great care. He stated the 
causes of his complaint with a direct 
simplicity that carried conviction with it, 
ending each specification with a refrain 
that could bear no misconstruction. 
The following is an epitome of the con- 
versation preserved in my notes at the 
time. To the blunt question by the 
Governor, “Why did you leave your 
reservation?” Pangwitch answered: 

“We are Piutes and have been forced 
upon the reservation of the Shoshones. 
They no likee us and we no likee them. 
They make it bad for us, and me no 
likee that. The climate’s not what 
we’re used to; it is cold, and the soil is. 
barren, and there is no game, and me 
no likee that. We try to raise our own 
crops and dig ditches to irrigate them. 
But the Shoshones break our ditches 
and turn off the water, so that our crops 
wither and die, and we can raise no- 
thing, and me no likee that. Besides, 








the Shoshones take away my squaw— 
and me no likee that!” 

“Is that all ?” inquired the Governor. 

“No,” replied Pangwitch; “the agent, 
he no good. He likee Shosh«nes but 
not Piutes. He take the blankets and 
clothes and things sent for us, and keep 
them himself, or sell them to the mer- 
chants at Tuscarora and Halleck, and at 
his own store at Mountain City, and 
leave us without any, and me no likee 
that.” 

I will mention here, that shortly after 
this episode, I read in a Western news- 
paper an attempted defense of the 
agent, in which Pangwitch’s sensitive- 
ness was held up to ridicule. One of 
the characteristics of the American In- 
dian is his obtuseness in matters of 
keenest humor. Such little pleasantries 
on the part of a hostile tribe as wife- 
stealing and the destruction of water 
ditches and crops, failed to excite the 
untutored savage’s risibilities, and he 
actually referred to them as matters 
serious to himself, at least. He regard- 
ed with like stolidity the jocularity of 
the government’s agent in appropriating 
to his own use supplies sent to him in 
trust for the wards of the Nation. 

It is not necessary to discuss here 
how far Pangwitch’s charges were true. 
The Indian himself evidently believed 
them and was smarting under a sense of 
ill treatment. If half of what he said 
were really so, the life of a Piute ona 
Shoshone reservation is not an enviable 
one. Perhaps, if the true history of 
every Indian reservation were published, 
we could better understand the ani- 

.Mating motives of maiiy an Indian out- 
rage, when innocent settlers have been 
made to atone for the transgressions of 
government officials. 

The result of this conference was that 
the Governor promised Pangwitch that 
he would lay their case before the 
authorities at Washington. This satis- 


fied the chief, who agreed to return with 
his band to the reservation, remarking 
that the Governor “talk pretty good.” 

That was the last of the Indian 
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troubles in that section; but our own 


‘perplexities were by no means ended. 


After the consulation, all the Indians of 
both sexes crowded around our tent, 
clamoring for food and tobacco. ‘‘ Muck- 
a-muck” and “tobbac” they demanded 
and would have. Our supply of pro- 
visions was barely enough to last us till 
we should reach the settlements, and we 
had no notion of starving ourselves to 
accommodate the Indians. On _ the 
other hand, if we refused, they were 
likely to question our good faith, and 
the beneficial results of the conference 
might be entirely lost. The situation 
was becoming critical, when we com- 
promised by keeping our provisions and 
turning over to them our supply of 
“tobbac.” This proved eminently satis- 
factory, and the Indians left us in the 
best of humor and in due time returned 
to their reservation. 

By sunrise the next morning we start- 
ed on our homeward journey, reaching 
Boise City in three days. In the mean- 
time, the capital city had been in a flut- 
ter of excitement. During our absence, 
a certain bad fellow of the baser sort— 
he who had handed me my “commis- 
sion” as we were leaving—had con- 
spired with the editur of the Boise 
Statesman, and the two together had 
issued an “extra” of that paper, pur- 
porting to describe a bloody Indian en- 
gagement on the banks of the Bruneau, 
in which account was given a graphic 
description of a gallant charge by our 
forces upon a nest of squaws. Most of 
the citizens saw through the flimsy ruse, 
but others were inclined to take it 
seriously. The result was that, upon 
our return, we were besieged with eager 
questions. As the only blood that had 
been shed was that drawn by the mos- 
quitoes, the true narrative of our ex- 
ploits sounded tame and fiat. 

For myself, if ever again engaged in 
a military expedition against the savages, 
I trust that it may be fraught with no 
more serious consequences than attended 
my first Indian campaign. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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WISHING YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


To all the Waltons and the Nimrods 
and those sedentary sportsmen who can- 
not spare time to go afield themselves 
yet love to accompany others in imagi- 
nation upon their hunting and fishing 
trips and various other recreative pleas- 
urings, Sports AFIELD extends most 
heartily the greetings of the season. 

Sportsmen have all manner of ways 
of enjoying the Christmas holidays, and 
those who do not go deer or duck 
hunting find wholesome pleasure in gun 
and rifle practice at home. The past 
year, perhaps, has been rather a prosaic, 
work-a-day one, but each and every one 
of us has much to be grateful for, so let 
us rejoice in a season of merry-making 
and anticipate the pleasures which 
Sports AFIELD trusts the New Year 
will usher in to all. 

iilaccaudiiheemedidh 


THE COMING NIMRODS. 


Among the back pages of this num- 
ber of Sports AFIELD will be found a 
complete index to the whole of Volume 
XIII, which the December issue com- 


pletes. It has been carefully arranged 
alphabetically and by departments, so 
that any story, article or news item of 
interest may be quickly referred to with 
a minimum of trouble. We want to 
make the magazine the useful book of 
reference for sportsmen which its char- 
acter entitles it to. be, and, to induce 
subscribers to preserve their copies, we 
will supply all who want them with sub- 
stantial binders of such simple construc- 
tion that any one can do his own bind- 
ing. Those, however, who do not care 
to do the work themselves, or desire 
their numbers bound permanently for 
the library, may send their copies to us, 
and we will return them, bound. On 
page 388 is shown a cut of the Sports 
AFIELD binder, with description and in- 
structions regarding its use; also, the 
conditions upon which it will be sent. 
We hope most of our subscribers will 
take advantage of this offer and preserve 
their volumes for the entertainment and 
education of the “coming generation.” 
With what pleasant memories we recall 
the happy hours spent pouring over the 
volumes and odd numbers of old Har- 
per’s, Century, St. Nicholas and more 
ancient magazines !—those of us who 
were fortunate enough to have parents 
who saved them. Nor do we forget the 
disappointment caused by a missing 








number or volume containing a part of 
some extra-interesting story “ Zo de con- 
tinued.” Remembering so distinctly 
the pleasures and sorrows of childhood 
—as keen and serious in their way and 
time as the more important successes 
and reverses of later years—how can 
we fail to provide for the literary ap- 
petite of the coming Nimrods, whom we 
can all of us see, in some bright recess 
of an imaginative mind, sitting curled in 
the great easy chair so deeply absorbed 
in the marvellous exploits of some fear- 
less adventurer as to be wholly oblivious 
to all else? 





THE UTES AGAIN. 





Every year complaints come in from 
Colorado with regard to the lawless and 
wholesale killing of deer and elk by the 
Utes. The following letter from a pro- 
fessional guide and landscape and wild- 
game photographer covers the ground 
quite fully and needs no explanation : 


‘* Again the Ute Indians have been allowed to 
leave their reservation and visit Routt and Rio 
Blanco counties on their annual deer hunt. For 
the past month the continual crack, crack of rifles 
could be heard along the White River Divide, 
where the ‘noble red man’ was engaged in his 
favorite pastime of slaughtering innocent does 
and fawns for their hides and brains only. 

‘*Examination of one small box cafion resulted 
in the finding of nineteen carcaases of dead deer, 
and this is only a fair example of the condition of 
the country for miles around. The old treaty 
allows the Indians to hunt on the old agency, but 
this fall they were off the old reservation by 
fifteen and twenty miles engaged in their dastard- 
ly work. 

‘“ What superior qualities do these lazy, gov- 
ernment-supported red men possess over Ameri- 
can citizens that entities them to the privilege of 
destroying this game which is one of the great 
attractions of Colorado and which helps many a 
poor ranchman to keep the wolf from his door? 
There has, as yet, never been any effort made by 
the authorities to check this awful slaughter that 
continues growing more serious every year. We 
will realize some fine day, when it is too late, 
that the deer and elk have gone to join the 
buffalo. 

“For the last eight years Ihave made a close 
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study of the game animals of Routt County, 
having hunted them with both rifle and camera 
—mostly with the latter instrament—hence I 
feel safe in stating that four-fifths of the game 
has vanished during that time. 
sit quietly by and see Colorado’s great game 
lands ruined by the Utes and market-hunters ? 
or shall we put a lock on the door before the: 
horse is stolen ? A. 8. BENNET.”’ 
Craig, Colorado. 


Sa cen 


In Season and Out. 


During the past summer, when cycle- 


racing was at the height of its glory 


and wheelmen were in a fever-heat of 


excitement over the repeated disasters 
to established records, a great howl 
went up from somewhere because the: 


‘bicycling papers were filled with racing” 


news to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. 

Looking through those selfsame pub-. 
lications today, when the racing season 
is over and news has to be sought in- 
doors, one feels a sense of disappoint- 
ment and searches in vain for some- 
thing at once interesting and agreeable,. 
exciting and unobjectionable. Truly, 
the way of the cycling editor is not now 
a well-rolled cinder track, but abounds: 
withgsticky mud and is, indeed, a rocky 
road. 


<-> 
> 





Dr. SAMUEL J. Fort, alias Picus, pro- 
poses to give Young America some in- 
struction in revolver and pistol shooting 
—a sort of hobby of his—by means of 
a series of articles in the Rifle and Trap 
Department of Sports AFIELD next 
year. We may be sure the articles will 
well repay us for the reading. 


—_> 
— 





WE have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. E. H. Thursby, of 
the Thursby Ranch at Towner, North 
Dakota, taking exception to our position 
in the matter of live pigeon shooting at 
the tournaments. We have not space 
to reply to it this month as we should 
take pleasure in doing, and so feel 
obliged to hold it over for next issue. 


Now, are we to | 























































































































































































































































































MONGOLIAN OR “DENNY” PHEASANTS. 


In the present volume of Sports 
AFIELD on page 246, we printed a letter 
from Mr. H. T. Hudson, president of the 
H. T. Hudson Arms Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, regarding the Mongolian 
pheasants of that State. We have now 
to tender our ‘hearty thanks to Mr. 
Hudson for a perfect skin of one of 
these most handsome game birds re- 
ceived from him as an appropriate gift 
Thanksgiving Day. The skin is already 
in the hands of the taxidermif, Mr. 
Fred Kaempfer, at 217 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, and will soon adorn the 
‘Sports AFIELD headquarters where, 
with a large deer’s head and other tro- 
phies of the hunt, it will attract the 
attention of the visiting sportsmen. 

Mr. Hudson has also favored us with 
letters descriptive of the bird and its 
habits and a most excellent picture of a 
cock and female pheasant with a brood 
of young, from which we make the 
drawing presented here. From the let- 
ters we learn that the Mongolian pheas- 
ant was imported from China by Hon. 
O. N. Denny, United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, in 1880, at which time 
some seventy birds were sent to Oregon. 
In consequence of poor handling all but 
three hens and fifteen cocks died ex 
route; but Mr. Denny sent another lot 
of twenty-eight to his brother in Linn 


County, who turned them loose on his 
farm, from which, protected by wise 
game laws, they spread over the whole 
of Willamette Valley. 

Returning from China, Mr. Denny 
brought with him go of the birds, com- 
prising four new varieties—the green, 
copper, silver and gold—which cost 
from five to nine dollars a pair. Obliged 
to go to Mexico and so unable to give 
the beautiful birds his personal attention, 
Mr. Denny presented them to the Port- 
land Gun Club (of which Mr. Hudson 
was one of the original members) for 
propagation and distribution. From 
the fact that these birds were introduced 
by Mr. Denny, Oregonians are in favor 
of naming them after him. Consid- 
erable money was spent in the care of 
the birds, because they were received in 
the winter and had to be housed for 
several months until the season opened, 
when they were sent over to Protection 
Island on Puget Sound. Unfortunately, 
through mismanagement, many of this 
last lot were lost, but now they appear 
to be increasing quite satisfactorily. 
They are difficult to raise when young. 
but after being turned out, multiply rap- 
idly. They frequent the open fields, the 
orchards and gardens, where they feed 
upon loose grain and all manner of in- 
sects and worms injurious to vegetation. 
They also like the tender shoots of grass 
and other vegetation, and from their 
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pecking at them have led many to 
think they are destructive to gardens, 
which, however, is not the case, as they 
do much more good than evil. The 
young chickens are as hard to raise as 
turkeys, and as the weather in Oregon 
is cold and damp in the spring, the first 
biood is usually lost. But as three 
nestfuls of fifteen to twenty eggs are 
hatched each year, they increase rapidly 
if the eggs ‘and young are not destroyed 
by the crows and hawks. 

Writing of the skin sent us, Mr. Hud- 
san says: 

“At present the season is out, being 
out for the shooting of all kinds of 
pheasants and game birds the fifteenth of 
November. I happened to get two or 
three good skins before the season 
closed. As a general thing the skins 
of birds are not very good at this time 
of the year, but in spring they are very 
bright and of fine plumage. I have 
taken the liberty to send you by express 
a skin of one of these birds. I take a 
great deal of pride in them, and 
thought you would probably appreciate 
one in your office. This I send you 
is a cock, as it is a very rare thing 
to put up a hen here as they are 
very common looking birds. If you or 


any of your friends should feel inclined 
to get another bird of this description, I 
can furnish the skin alone for $3.50, or 
the bird mounted, ready for shipment, 
for $5.50. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


“I. do not 
know how the 
live birds would 
stand the cli- 
mate in Illinois, 
but they might 
do well. Illinois 
is my old home. 
I used to roam 
around Chicago 
from ’48 to ’52 
and ’54, and 
have been back 
only once since 
and that was in 
’67, when I stopped for a short time. I 
suppose it has grown entirely ‘out of 
sight’ since that time, but when I was 
there, Chicago had nothing, but old 
float bridges, and I used to go snipe and 
duck shooting on what was the sight 
of the World’s Fair last year.” 


—_—__—_.— 


A Mortal Combat. 

Several days ago, while returning 
from a visit to a grey wolf’s den, near 
Cedar Mountain—where I had been en- 
deavoring to persuade his wolfship to 
have his photograph taken—I became 
conscious of an unusual disturbance 
overhead. Upon looking heavenward, 
I beheld two large golden eagles en- 
gaged in mortal combat. 

The larger of the two contestants had 
apparently lost the fight, but all his 
maneuvers indicated a strong desire to 
retreat; but the attacking party—a 
plucky little eagle—seemed bent on fol- 
lowing up his advantage and avenging 
some past insult forced upon him by his 
larger opponent. So deeply engaged in 
warfare were they, that they evidently 
did not notice the presence of a spec- 
tator and every moment came nearer 
the ground, till, in one of their mad 
dashes at each other, they became en- 
tangled and, with closed wings, fell 
some fifty feet to the earth, striking 
with a dull thud. 

This sudden contact with Mother 
Earth effectually knocked all the hostil- 
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ity out of both parties. A moment they 
glared at each other and then, for the 
first time, seemed to notice my presence, 
for, in another moment, both took wing. 
The larger one flew only a short dis- 
tance when he came to the ground again 
with a thump. 

Seeing here a chance to get a photo- 
graph, I dismounted and approached 
within twenty feet of his eagleship and 
took his picture; then, to his great relief, 
both man and camera withdrew and van- 
ished down the trail. 

Some days later, having occasion to 
go near the place, I revisited it, and 
there, just as I had left him, was the 
king of the air, dead. Undoubtedly he 
could not suffer defeat and live. 

A. S. BENNET. 


Craig, Colorado. 
MISSOURI FIELD NOTES. 


I have just received from J. A. Lint- 
ner, State Entomologist of New York, 
two specimens of the earthwork or cones 
of the periodical cicada. The cones 
were made by Cicada septendecim, brood 
XII, and they resemble those erected by 
the thirteen-year species of cicadas 
which are found occasionally in this 
part of Missouri. I have one cone 
which measures four and one-fourth 
inches in length. This is the work of 
brood XIII which were so numerous 
here last June. Mr. Lintner says he 
has never heard of any other specimens 
of cones of such length as this one in 
my collecton. 

Let it be remembered that these 
peculiar earthworks of the periodical 
cicada are seldom found, and they are 
at all times of much curiosity and 
scientific interest. Just precisely for 
what use they were intended is not 
known. Those who have studied this 
insect and its habits are of the belief 
that the earthen cones are made as a 
protection against a possible rise of 
water in the ground to the surface. The 
ones in my possession were found 
under a collection of brush on the low, 
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damp lands of one of our small 


rivers. 


* 
* * 


A small, but very interesting, natural 
history specimen has recently been 
added to my collection. For a long 
time I have been ambitious to gecure a 
humming-bird’s nest, and at last I am 
satisfied. The builders selected their 
home site with such sagacity that the 
task of discovering the nest was a diffi- 
cult one; but, after patiently watching 
the parent birds for some days, my 
friend who brought me the nest, was 
able to locate it. 

The nest is made entirely of cotton— 
a fabric peculiar to the smallest birds— 
and is attached to a hickory limb. It 
is covered with small flakes of wood 
moss, which serves to shield it from 
sight. To give it strengh, a cotton 
string is woven into it. Some idea of 
the size of the bird that brooded in it 
may be gathered from the fact that this 
tiny cotton home is but one and one- 
half inches in diameter and one inch 
deep. 

* 
* * 

One beautiful day in October I was 
pleasuring along the Platte River a few 
miles above its confluence with the 
Missouri, and while searching for shells 
of interest, I found a common marsh frog 
snugly tucked under a small limb of a 
cottonwood several inches below the 
surface of the water. 

Drawing Sir Coldblood from his win- 
ter resort, I found him very numb and 
quite inactive. In that cold, cheerless 
place it had taken up'its abode for the 
winter, where it purposed passing the 
cold months in its strange state of ap- 
parent lifelessness. 

There are many wonderful things in 
Nature, and this low ebb of the vitality 
of many animal forms is certainly not 
the least remarkable. There are count- 
less problems offered to the human 
mind that are too profound even for its 
comprehension. JAsPER BLINEs. 

Alexandria, Missouri. 





MY PHOTOGRAPHIC BLUNDERS. 


It is rather difficult to look back a 
number of years and recollect the mis- 
takes one has made, but in a vague sort 
of way I remember that when first I 
began to develop my plates in the capa- 
cious dark-room of the National Mu- 
seum, they had not the contrast and 
brilliancy considered desirable in a per- 
fect negative. Seeing the image come 
up quickly and lines and spots of black 
steal across the plate, grouping them- 
selves into familiar objects and then 
more slowly filling in the minor details, 
I generally stopped development too 
soon, becoming alarmed when the beau- 
tiful vision in black and white began to 
grow gray and fade away. With proper 
cautioning from my instructor, however, 
it was soon impressed upon me that the 
plates, if properly exposed, must be left 
in the developer until every possible de- 
tail appears, which is best ascertained by 
looking through the plate toward the 
light. Another less certain index is the 
back of the plate, which, in most cases, 
should show very little pure white, as 
that indicates that the film has not been 
affected. The thickness of the film 
coating, however, and the character of 


‘Means a sure sign. 
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the subject have much to do with the 
look of the back, so that it is not by any 
In the develop- 
ment very largely lies the making of a 
negative—though the exposure should 
leave nothing to be corrected—and it 
requires some good judgement to de- 
termine just how far to carry it. 
There is, to be sure, such a thing as 
over development of a properly exposed 
plate, but it happens so seldom that it is 
scarcely worth while to caution against 
it. 

Use of the diaphragms bothered me 
considerable. In time, I learned that, 
for instantaneous work, the larger sizes 
must be used, as with the others under 
exposure is pretty sure to result. For 
time exposures and copying, the small 
diaphragms do sharp, clear work which 
brings out the details finely. - With out- 
door subjects, it is well to use medium- 
sized stops and slow plates, giving a 
long exposure. This method allows of 
much more latitude in development— 
which is a thing greatly to be desired in 
an amateur’s work. 

One day in summer I was very un- 
pleasantly surprised by having a good © 
negative show a perfect net-work of fine 
ridges or. wrinkles on the film side. The 
plate resembled nothing more than an 
Eastern railroad map. The wrinkles 
had not made their appearance until the 
final washing, when the film puckered up 
as the mouth does with alum. I do 
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not recall whether the negative was 
placed in a hardening solution of alum 
or not—probably it was; and the alum, 
acting too quickly on the expanded 
gelatine, drew it up into minute ridges. 
This same thing occurred a number of 
times, with variations, until I learned to 
keep my baths cold with ice water and 
to put the negatives directly into an 
alum bath from the developer after 
washing and before fixing. 

Some large spots of a silvery metallic 
lustre that showed upon the film of 
some of my plates were a source of 
worry to mé until I was told that they 
were caused by drops of hypo falling 
into the developer. Some photograph- 
ers advocate the admixture of a bit of 
hypo with the developer to retard the 
action of the latter on an over-exposed 
plate, but I have never found it neces- 
sary, preferring to use bromide of potas- 
sium for the purpose. 

Rising to the dignity of a 5x8 camera 
and roll-holder, I was given a box the 
bellows of which were worn so that I 
had to replace them with new. Having 
accomplished the deed to my entire 
satisfaction, I sallied out into the big 
world—and a cold one it was that 
morning, too—with a fresh roll of films 
in quest of subjects worthy my exalted 
attention. The Executive Mansion, the 
Treasury Department, the State, War 
and Navy Building, the Washington 
Monument and many other prominent 
structures of the capital were very care- 
fully selected and focussed upon and all 
the various little manipulations gone 
through with, while my fingers ached 
with the biting cold. 

Returning to the dark-room triumph- 
antly, I launched into the development 
of the films with hopeful heart; but 
imagine my disappointment as each 
negative blackened over with fog! The 
cause was found, later in the day, to be 
a smail hole in the front of the camera 
box which had been overlooked when 
the bellows were changed. 

H. W. WILKIN. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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PRINTING—OUT PAPERS. 


To many photographers who “ at- 
tained to their majority,” shall we say ? 
in the days of albumen paper and 
learned to work it with gratifying suc- 
cess, comes the query, Wherein lies the 
superiority of the new papers over the 
familiar silver paper ? 

In conversation a few days since with 
a professional photographer of Chicago, 
I learned that the chief merit of the 
printing-cut papers lies in their keeping 
qualities, and a secondary matter of con- 
sideration is the ease with which they 
may be manipulated. Whereas silvere@ 
albumen or plain paper will keep but a 
day or two with ordinary care, the 
ready-prepared new papers will hold 
their sensitiveness indefinitely without 
becoming discolored and spotted. 

Again, as everybody knows, silver 
paper must be silvered and fumed just 
previous to use; and that very fact is a 
great drawback to its popularity: the 
silver bath must be carefully watched 
and tested to keep it of the right 
strength and acidity, and must be re- 
peatedly strained and sunned to keep it 
pure; great care must be taken to pre- 
vent bubbles collecting under each sheet 
that is floated on it; and each one must 
be timed by the watch; the sheets must 
be hung to dry in the dark and turned 
end for end at least once; then exposed 
to the fumes of ammonia of known 
strength for a definite time when of a 
certain degree of dampness. 

After half a day has been spent in 
conducting these necessary and extreme- 
ly delicate operations, the possibilities— 
and I used to verily believe, the prob- 
abilities—are that the sky will cloud 
over so that very little printing can be 
done. 

For these reasons many, if not most, 
photographers have relinguished the old- 
time silver paper (which nobody can 
deny gave good results) for the new 
printing-out papers of various unique 
names. H. W. P. 

Chicago, Illinois. 











THREE-WEEKS ALONG THE BORDER. 
— 

Some time ago it was my pleasure to peruse an 
article in the columns of Sports AFIELD from 
the pen of Mr. Ed. Love of St. Vincent, Minneso- 
ta, descriptive of a prarie-chicken shoot adjacent 
to St. Vincent.. Having noted the article careful- 
ly, the thought occurred to me, ‘‘Could the inci- 
dents and results, as stated in the article, be veri- 
fied, or has Mr. Love been romancing a little? 
At that time I was not pesonally acquainted 
with Mr. Love or the above suspicions would not 
have been entertained for a moment. 

I at once wrote to Mr. Love, asking for an 
additional verification and received the same by 
return mail. It included, also, a most urgent in- 
vitation to “‘come and be convinced,” stating 
that there had not been such an abundance of 
chickens and grouse for years and advising us to 
arrive on or about September 1, that being the 
commencement of the open season in Minnesota. 

A party of five was at once organized, consist- 
ing of Mayor Jas. M. Brock, Judge Guy C. Scott 
and Eugene Parkman, of Aledo, Illinois, E. C. 
Gore of New Boston and ‘‘Deponent’’. The 
party met at my home in Keithsburg and started 
via Iowa Central Railroad for St. Vincent and the 
Canadian Border on September 5. (By the way, 
I note that the readers of SPoRTS AFIELD are 
being favored with a series of articles—‘‘ With 
the Canadian Boundary Commission’’—by that 
prince of writers, Mr. Lovelace Hewgill, and I 
take great pleasure in the perusal of same) Ar- 
riving at Marshalltown, Iowa, we found that we 
had an option of Marshalltown or Mason City for 
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a night’s layover ; as Barnum and Bailey’s circus 
was to show in Marshalltown, we decided to re- 
main there. This was a happy selection, as we 
were sufficiently fortunate to meet Mr. Wm. Voor- 
hees, the genial Assistant Superintendent of the 
Iowa Central Railroad, who was responsible for 
our most pleasant sojourn in his city. 

The morning of the sixth found us again headed 


north and at 6 p. m. we arrived in St. Paul and 


were soon comfortably ensconced at ‘‘The Ryan’’. 

The following day we devoted to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and other points of interest, and at 
7 p. m., September 7, we settled ourselves in 
the sleeper on the Great Northern Railroad for a 
400-mile run to St. Vincent. We found ourselves 
at Crookston the next morn’, headed up the St. 
Vincent Branch and 90 miles from the antici- 
pated goal. Consulting the time-card, we found 
that we were due in St. Vincent at 2p. m. Sat- 
urday and at once wired Mr. Love asking if it 
would be possible for him to arrange a little 
chicken shoot to take place upon our arrival. 
The answer came to us that all would be in readi- 
ness. : 

Upon arriving, our trunks were at once ur- 
packed, guns and shells put shipshape, hunting 
suits donned and our party had at least the Nin:- 
rod appearance. The whistle was sounded hy 
Mr. Love, and his trio of pointers—Don, Fannie 
and Nell—at once responded. All were packed 
away comfortably in the spring wagons’ and we 
started for the chicken grounds, one wagon load 
‘‘chaperoned ” by Mr. Ed. Love, the other by Mr. 
James Van Whort, commonly termed ‘‘Syndica‘e 
Jim—a whole-souled, congenial companion and a 
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gentleman whom I shall have occasion to men- 
tion later, as he was one of our party from this 
time to the close of the outing. 

About half a mile from St. Vincent we found 
wheat fields that ‘‘looked right”’ for birds and 
we suggested to Mr. Love that it would, perhaps, 
be well to work a little, but he assured us that he 
would locate birds in a few minutes. Coming to 
a draw in a large wheat field, he informed us that 
we would find a bevy of birds there. The dogs 
were put out and the order to “‘ Hi-away!’’, 
“*Hi-away !’’ was surely sweet music to our ears. 
The dogs at once responded cheerfully and, in less 
time than I have been writing of it, Don located 
the birds and was at once backed by Fannie. 
Could there have been a prettier picture for a 
sportsman? We stopped and admired the scene, 
being assured by Mr. Love that there was no 
rush, as “‘the dogs had their trunks with them 
and were there to stay’’, of which fact we did 


not feel perfectly satisfied, 
our experience with Illinois 
dogs, having been not always 
satisfactory; but before we 
left St. Vincent Mr. Leov 
again convinced us of the 
veracity of his article in SporTs AFIELD in which 
he said, ‘‘for all around field work I do not be- 
lieve that the dogs, Don and Fannie, can be 
excelled.” 

Our party, increased to six in number by the 
addition of Mr. Loye, formed in line of battle 
and advanced on the dogs and birds. A fine 
bevy grose in nice range, and the skirmish line 
opened fire. Such a popping and snapping of 
nitro-powder is seldom heard in the field. I was 
on the left of the line of commonwealers and took 
a shot at the first bird in sight (I presume the 
others shot at the same bird). My second was a 
bird that moved off like an ice-wagon and which 
I proceeded to miss in my happiest style, but had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Judge make a beau- 
tifal kill at extra-long range—the first case of 
“eye wipe’’ scored against me. The result was 
five dead birds and the balance ‘‘ marked down”’, 
which we proceeced to ‘‘ clean up’’ in fine style. 
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The party was then divided but we never got 
out of sight of one another. A number of flocks. 
were raised and we returned to our hotel in St. 
Vineent via Emerson, Manitoba, and, upon count- 
ing out, found we had twenty-eight chickens ‘‘to 
the good ”’. 

The next day being Sunday, our order, as 
placed with Mrs. Tiedorf (chief of the culinary 
department), was to the effect that a liberal sup- 
ply of birds should be prepared for our dinner. 
The request was complied with and in such a 
manner that the meal was a feast at which we 
gorged ourselves, until, like anacondas, the entire 
party went to sleep. Reports came in from the 
Roseau River during the afternoon to the effect 
that there was an abundance of ducks and geese 
on the same. Upon enquiry, we found that the 
distance to the Roseau was 55 miles by the most 
direct trail, but we at once decided to go, and Mr. 
Love was appointed Master of Ceremonies, with 
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Brock, Love and ‘‘ Syndicate Jim”’ on Roseau River. 


instructions to have everything ‘‘right’’. He 
called to his assistance ‘‘Syndicate Jim’’ and 
Archie Darrach (‘‘Seotch Archie’”’) and a’so the 
cook, ‘‘English Ed’’. By 9 o’clock we were 
ready for the trip, with tents, dogs, guns, ammu- 
nition, etc., all in two spring wagons and one 
baggage wagon. 

The programme was that we were to send the 
baggage wagon on to a family by the name of 
Smith that lived about fifteen miles out, while we 
put in the first day working our way through 
the wheat fields and chapparel brush, where we 
were assured there were chicken and grouse ip 
abundance, This was fully carried out as pro- 
posed, but I will not enter into details of the 
doubles, singles, misses, exclamations, etc. 

Upon arriving at Mr. Smith’s, we found ‘‘Syn- 
dicate Jim” had arrived with our baggage some 
time before and had placed ‘our names in the 
pot ’’ for supper—and such a supper! The ladies 












ot the Smith home were experts in the art of 
«ooking and knew exactly the requirements of 
<t party of hangry hunters, and they surely did 
not accuse us of not doing justice to the meal. 
Mayor Brock and Judge Scott were especially 
loath to retire from the table, and not until it 
was suggested to them that perhaps breakfast 
would have to be served on the same table, were 
they persuaded to adjourn to the parlor, where 
the day’s hunt was fully discussed. In order to 
settle an argument, we counted, by the light of a 
lantern, 88 birds—grouse and chicken—the result 
of that day’s hunt. 

Daylight again found us on the trail, headed 
for the Roseau River forty miles away, with the 
admonition from Love that no shooting ‘‘ went” 
that day, as it would 
keep us moving to 
reach the Rosean 
and get camp pro- 
perly arranged. 
But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, the 
boys eould not re- 
sist the temptation 
of killing a few 
grouse as we drove 
along. The trail 
lead directly along 
the border so that 
a portion of the 
time we were in 
Canada and next 
turn of the road 
placed us in the 
United States, the 
boundary being 
marked by the iron 
boundary posts of 








which Mr. Hewgill ‘* Yours Truly” at the deserted customs officers’ cabin, fifty 
miles from the nearest ranch. 


may later give you 
a fall description. 
We reached the Roseau about 5 p. m., pitched 
the tent, made camp and prepared for a general 
hunt on the following day. We breakfasted at 
daylight and then began the trip up the Roseau 
—one of the most beautiful streams it was ever 
my good fortune to hunt upon and an ideal home 
of the duck, wild rice and celery being abundant. 
We shot ducks until about 1 o’clock, when ‘‘Syn- 
dicate Jim’’—an old-time guide and practical 
hunter—called our attention to the fact that the 
_ air was getting very thick with smoke (a convic- 
tion that the smarting of our eyes had forced 
upon us some time before), and also pointed out 
to us small particles of burned grass in the air 
and insisted that it would be wise to get back to 
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camp as soon as possible and move to a deserted 
clearing some five miles below, on the river, that 
he remembered of having seen there some years 
before. 

We at once acquiesced and started for camp— 
Love, Jim, Mayor Brock and myself. On our 
trip up the river we discovered an Indian canoe 
(birch bark), which we now confiscated without 
consulting Mr. ‘‘Niche’’ and which proved a 
great help to us. Arriving at camp, we found 
the balance of our party awaiting us and we at 
once broke camp and started for the clearing, 
which we reached about 7 p.m. By this time 
we found difficulty in breathing and knew that 
the fire was getting entirely ‘‘ too close for com- 
fort.”” Our wagons were backed up to the river 
and everything was 
placed in readiness 
for a cold plunge 
when it became 
necessary. Supper 
was started by the 
cook, but every one 
appeared to be in- 
terested in watch- 
ing for the approach 
of the fire and took 
very little notice 
of supper or the 
jokes which some 
one of the party 
would occasionally 
essay to perpetrate. 

About this time 
the cook, Ed, dis- 
covered a small 
black bear about 
100 yards above us 
that had come down 
to the river for wa- 
ter. A “Sullivan 
rush” was made 
for guns, but the bear, having no desire to culti- 
vate our acquaintance, had made his departure. 

Supper over, and almost in silence (the boys 
were all a little blue), we retired, leaving two of 
our boys on watch, both for bear and fire. About 
midnight they reported that the wind had changed 
to the north (had been from south) and that “‘ we 
had better get out of that country as soon as day- 
light appeared ;*? which we did, arriving at 
Smith’s again that evening. 

Our hunt netted us 94 ducks in addition to two 
dozen grouse. Another day devoted to grouse 
shooting and we returned to St. Vincent, where 
we remained until Saturday, entertained right 
royally during the interim by Mr. Love, who is 
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collector of customs at St. Vincent, and who 
drove us to Emerson, Manitoba, over to Pembina 
and thence to Fort Pembina; in fact, pointing 
out to us all points of interest. We then visited 
Winnipeg and as far north as Selkirk, at which 
point our party divided, Judge Scott and Mr. 
Parkman returning home while Mayor Brock, 
Mr. Gore and the writer remained a few days 
and then returned to St. Vincent, where we had 
left our guns, trunks, etc. We were fully in- 
terding to return home at once, but, upon reach- 
ing Emerson, were met by ‘‘Syndicate Jim,”’ 
who persuaded us to go out to Smith’s with him, 
make that our headquarters and have one more 
day’s hunt among the grouse. On the way out 
we met Mr. Love with Mr. Nelson of Pembina 
and Mr. Story of St. Paul, both collectors of cus- 
toms, who were then rounding the grouse up in 
great style. ° 

Introductions over, Mr. Love kindly furnished 
us with his dog ‘‘ Fannie,’’ and we again started 
for the Smith house, Mr. Love having promised to 
meet us at or near Smith’s next day. We arrived 
just in time for supper, unannounced, but such a 
supper again! We were made most heartily wel- 
come, and, the shoot for the next day arranged, 
Tom and Jimmie Smith (and, by the way, I con- 
sider them two of the best shots in the Province) 
agreed to accompany us and help locate the 
game, which they did in such a manner that we 
found by actual count, upon our return at night 
from the day's hunt, 104 birds, all grouse. 

We found Messrs. Love, Story and Nelson 
awaiting us and, after disposing of a fine, large 
wild goose properly cooked by Mrs. Smith and 
her daughters, we again adjourned to the parlor, 
where the battles were all fought over, the 
misses discussed and explained—except by Mr. 
Love who, his mouth being “‘choke bored,” said, 
when he came to tell his story, that ‘‘ he never 
missed.” 

The next day we returned to St. Vincent and 
thence home, feeling at peace with the entire 
world and that our lives had been lengthened in- 
definitely by the three-weeks’ outing on the 
Canadian Border. 

We go again next year, Mr. Editor; and will 
now add our invitation to accompany us to the 
one already extended to you by Mr. Ed Love, 
and I know you wil! return feeling “that it was 
well to have been there.’’ 

Tom A. MARSHALL. 

Keithsburg, Illinois. 
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DEER are becoming very scarce in West Vir- 
ginia, especially in the mountains of Hardy and 
Hampshire counties. 


WITH THE BLACK DUCKS. 


My friend Jack called over for a chat one fine 
September morning and suggested that we take a 
trip up to Muddy Pond for a crack at the black 
ducks (dusky ducks) which we knew came in 
every morning to feed. 

‘* Ducks have been ripe for a month, and it is 
about time we were looking after them,’’ he re- 
marked, and, as the writer is always ready for an 
opportunity to burn powder, of course I agreed 
with him ; so the matter was settled immediately. 

A few minutes only were required to pull out 
the old 10-bores, harness old Jim to the buggy, 
buckle up our cartridge-belts to the proper size 
and load ourselves into the vehicle and get under 
way. 

To those whose good fortune places them in a 
territory where ducks are shot by the hundreds, 
our little trip must seem like very poor sport, 
but here in New England, where there is so 
much shooting and so little game, we had small 
expectations and were content with meagre re- 
sults. 

The ducks were found feeding on the windward 
side of the pond. We chose a windy morning, 
that the noise of the rustling leaves in the woods 
which nearly surrounded the water, might help 
us in case we were unfortunate enough to make 
a little noise in the detour we must make to 
reach the point where we must begin to crawl on 
hands and knees through the tall grass, our 
destination being a large rock which served as a 
blind for us to hide behind. The natural forma- 
tion of this rock, together with some artificial 
work done by the boys from time to time, made 
a good place to shoot from as soon as the ducks 
would come within shooting distance. 

As we crawled along, we could sometimes see 
them busily feeding, and when we saw them tilt- 
ing up and diving below for food, we knew our 
approach was not observed. When the dusky 
duck begins to grow suspicious of danger, it stops 
feeding at once and attends strictly to watching, 
and so keen are its senses of sight and hearing 
that the least sound or motion of the hunter may 
at once send a whole flock of them into the air; 
and, unless one is within range and gets in some 
lively work, he may go home with an empty bag. 
But we were fortunate enough to reach the blind 
without arousing their suspicions. 

Looking out upon the water, we counted seven 
—which is about the average number of these 
birds to be found together ; I have never seen 
any large flocks of them and very much doubt 
their congregating in large numbers after the 
breeding season is over—at least, I have never 
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seen them do so here, in our inland waters. 

We believe in sportsmanlike methods of shoot- 
ing game and practice: what we preach, but can- 
not agree with some who think that it is unsports- 
man-like to shoot black ducks upon the water in 
such territory and under such circumstances as 
we were placed in. 

One old drake—and he was a big one, too— 
would keep away from the rest and not come in 
to help make a ‘‘bunch,’’ so Jack whispered 
that he would give him his close-choked left for a 
starter, and as soon as they were jumped we 
would both cut loose for all we could get. We 
were loaded with BB shot and five drams of 
coarse, strong powder, so that when the old 
drake turned his course and came around within 
sixty yards, Jack gave the signal and fired. 
That duck fairly jumped out of the water, the 
charge struck so well, but only for a foot or two, 
for he was handsomely collapsed and probably 
never knew what hurt him. So did the others 
jump ; and the next three shots, the splashing of 
the water and flapping of wings, together with 
the sound of four more ducks as they fell into the 
water, filled a few moments with pleasure long 
to be remembered. One, only, was able to swim: 
he started to paddle away and tried to dive and 
hide, but he was too hard hit ; a roll over on his 
back, a few convulsive kicks with his feet in the 
air, and the tragedy was over. 

We were soon in the old boat, near at hand, 
and gathered up our game. Five nice birds may 
not be the largest bag we ever made in one morn- 
ing, but we never made a more successful nor 
more pleasant trip to the old pond, all things 
considered. There seems to be something pecu- 
liar about the place and the habits of the birds 
which frequent it. We have never seen many 
ducks there at once ; yet one may go back to the 
pond the morning following a thorough cleaning 
out of a flock and find as many more, until late 
in the season, after the ice forms around the 
edges. Then they seem to comprehend the 
sportsman’s game and give the place a wide berth 
after being once fired at. 

I use the shot-gun but little, but black-duck 
shooting in the inland waters is one of my favor- 
ite sports and probably always will be. The 
‘*battle’’ is soon over, after it is once commenced, 
and the pleasure is short though sweet, but the 
care exercised in crawling upon them, working 
one’s nerves up till they are nearly ready to 
snap, the satisfaction derived from accomplishing 
the object, the signals agreed upon by the two 
companions, and the final roar of wings and guns 
—all these go to make a bit of sport worth driv- 
ing miles to enjoy. 


We were all done in an hour after we reached 
the lower end of the pond, where we left the 
buggy—but such an hour! It seemed worth all 
the upland shooting for grouse and quail that one 
could get in a week ; yet every one for his fancy- 

With regard to the flesh of the black duck, I 
must say I never found anything better. Their 
feeding grounds make some difference in the 
flavor of the bird, but it is black duck always 
and forever, and, once enjoyed, can neither be 
mistaken nor forgotten. This applies to the 
shooting as much as to the eating. 

Somerville, Mass. REUBEN HARWOOD. 
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Colorado’s Game and Her Wardens. 

The hunting and fishing have been very good 
here (Buford, Colorado) this year, but we are 
sadly in need of a different set of game wardens. 
I have been acting as guide all summer but have 
not seen a game warden yet and have heard of 
only one being in the country. 

The Utes got as far east as Meeker this fall, and 
they are now on the winter range killing every- 
thing they can get. Several outfits have been 





packing fish from Marvine and Trapper’s Lakes. 
all summer, as every one but the game wardens 
knows, but I suppose that the latter have been so 
busy stumping the State that they really had no- 


time to look after the game. 

The season’s work for hounds is opening now, 
and I expect some fine sport. Wildcats and 
lynxes are here in plenty, and mountain lions are- 
increasing since the bounty was taken off. I got 
a fine lynx a few days ago. He ran about forty- 
five minutes with the dogs in full ery. That’s- 
the music that strikes my ear! 

Buford, Colorado. 
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A PLEASANT party of Nebraska sportsmen,. 
headed by Judge J. B. Barnes of Norfolk, was: 
encountered by a Sports AFIELD representative- 
in the famed Sand Hills country the past season. 
Judge Powers, Frank Hoyer and U. 8S. Mail 
Clerk Saunders were of the party, which camped 
some thirty-five miles to the south-west of Long 
Pine, along a fine chain of ducking waters known 
as Long Lake, Skull Lake, Rat Lake and Roberts. 
Lake—situate mostly in Cherry County, Neb- 
raska. They had fine sport with the mallards, 
red-heads and jack-snipe ; but geese proved to be: 
practically an unknown quantity. * * * A party 
of Iowa sportsman—to-wit: H. 8S. West, W. D.. 
Hardin, J. Zimmerli, August Beresheim and 
Harry Hardin, all of Council Bluffs—was also 
met about this same time in the vicinity of Gor- 
don, Nebraska, on their way home from a suc- 
cessful two- weeks’ camp hunt. 


W. F. HILL. 
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TO A YOUNG TRAP-SHOOTER. 


(Fourth Letter.) 


My DEAR FRIEND :—I am glad to see from the 
tone of your last letter that you are beginning to 
realize that there is something more in trap- 
shooting than merely standing up to a set of 
traps and shooting off your gun. I am also glad 
to know that you are so much pleased with your 
new ejector gun; there is no question of doubt 
that they are up to the times in every respect and 
certainly as modern in their boring as any gun on 
‘the market. 

In my last I promised to write you something 
about position—a point much neglected, from an 
artistic standpoint, at any rate, and yet a very 
important one, especially to the beginner who has 
it all to learn. It is much easier to contract a 
bad habit than a good one, probably because of 
‘the inherent tendency of human nature to err, 
and I am convinced that a man may be hopelessly 
‘handicapped by the way he stands while shooting. 
If you will notice the position of the best trap 
‘shots, it will be seen that nearly every one has a 
peculiar method of getting the gun to the face or 
the eye to the rib. Much of this is due to the 
latest fad of very straight stocks, inaugurated by 
some of the cracks and at once adopted by every 
one who aimed at becoming a crack, likewise. 
It is not well to say that you cannot shoot a gun 
‘that does not fit you, because the fact is, with 
practice, you can accommodate yourself to almost 
any crook of stock, but why should it be neces- 
‘sary to have a gun that you know does not fit 
you and spend lots of time—to say nothing of 
money—in learning to shoot it, when common 
sense ought to show you that a gun must fit to 
bring out the best work of which you are 
<apable? It may be asserted (and I believe it is 
true) that any one can shoot a very straight- 
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stocked gun, but when one seriously contem- 
plates the living pictures as presented by a num- 
ber of expert shooters at the traps, it is question- 
able whether such deviations from a true, physio- 
logical position should be any further propagated 
by the younger generation adopting them. 

The breathing and circulatory apparatus should 
not be constricted by clothing or position ; I am 
satisfied that many a target has been missed by 
reason of a tight collar, and others by a tight-fit- 
ting coat. It is needless to say that no one can 
adopt a position at the trap if hampered by his 
clothing ; hence, the ‘first essential is to dress 
properly. The “proper caper’’ seems to he the 
popular sweater, either in the shape of the Thur- 
man blouse or the more closely woven garment 
used by athletes in general. This style of gar- 
ment does away with the necessity of a collar, 
yet protects the neck from the weather, if cold, 
and, if the ordinary suspenders can be done away 
with, also, absolute freedom of the upper part of 
the body is assured. 

The body must swing freely from the hips, and 
your position must be adopted with this in view. 
It is, therefore, easy to see that the most graceful 
position is in reality the best, for in that position 
the body is poised over the centre of gravity, and 
can move with the gun; there it is, in a nut- 
shell, and this is imperative. There are many 
men any of whom can break a whole lot of targets 
by waiting till the disc has got way above the 
screen, when he jerks up his gun and scores—and 
these men say that is what they do in the field. 
Perhaps they do, but let me tell you as a friend, 
very few men know what they do when a good, 
strong Bob White gets up under their feet; if 
they kill him, all right, but many a time and oft 
the bird is missed simply because the gun is thus 
jerked up with no other idea behind it but to fire 
the cartridge. 














If you will stand before the trap with both feet 
on the ground and both bearing their share of 
your weight, getting the butt just under the arm- 
pit, when the barrels are in line with your trap, 
you will be surprised and delighted with the ease 
and freedom with which your gun jumps to its 
place in the notch of the shoulder and instantly 
becomes part of yourself. As you call, ‘‘ Pull,’’ 
the target flashes across the open space, is covered 
and broken at least twenty feet nearer the screen 
than your competitor, who does not ‘‘ get on to 
it’’ so rapidly because of a faulty position. 

The feet should not be too far apart; line your 
gun over the trap in front of you, no matter 
which one is to be sprung ; hold the head straight, 
the left arm well extended. Don’t, I beg of you, 
get into the habit of putting your gun directly to 
your shoulder, as some good shots do ; there is an 
advantage, it is true, but not enough, to my way 
of thinking, to warrant learning to do it. 

You speak of the experience you have had at a 
tournament where certain experts combined and, 
by dropping for place, almost entirely shut out 
the amateur. This is a crying shame and, 
strange to say, is fostered by the very persons 
whom you would suppose would be the last to 
kill (as they will eventually do) the golden goose ; 
I mean the manufacturing firms who put experts 
into these tournaments with a two-fold idea— 
first, of course, to advertise a cartridge or a gun 
or some other sporting gear; second, to win out 
enough to pay expenses. I do not blame: the 
%men so much, for their means of livelihood de- 
pends somewhat upon their ability to win enough 
to pay their way, but I do censure the manufac- 
turers who wilfully stimulate such a system of 
getting back their money, when they have a 
legitimate source of income from the very articles 
that they are in busiuess to sell. 

The morality of such schemes is, of course, 
questionable, but, unfortunately, as more and 
more men get into the ranks of experts the more 
chance and temptation there is to combine, to 
drop for place and to develop schemes by which 
some ohe or more gets the boodle. How this is 
to be regulated, I confess I do not see; that there 
will come a Moses to lead the great mass of trap- 
shooters out of the wilderness, I do not doubt. 
How we can shoot for money and yet stop such 
methods of crooked shooting is a hard problem to 
solve. It may bea question of oil and water and 
the two may not combine, but unless they do, the 
big tournaments of years back will cease to be. 

If we could only return to the days of small 
entries, where the pots were only big enough to 
make a little competition and have no one win or 
lose enough to cut any figure in his expense ac- 
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count! We did not have such crowds at our 
shoots in those days, but we did have a lot of fun 
for a very little expense. Probably, very few 
who do much at the traps will ever consent to 
such a return ; hence, some genius must evolve a 
scheme which shall give the expert, the amateur 
and the man who cannot shoot ‘‘a little bit,” an 
even show for their money, and if he does not 
sprain his brains in hatching the scheme, he will 
at least deserve a monument for services ren- 
dered. Unfortunately, it is as you say, almost 
impossible to attend a tournament of any size and 
not find such maneuvers going on, and the only 
advice J can give you is not to drop for place if 
you can help it. That is rather weak, I must ad- 
mit, but it is useless for any one not an expert of 
high degree to do otherwise if losing and, until it 
is stopped by stringent rules, the man who would 
not drop is almost compelled to do so by those 
who do not have to drop to come out square, but, 

with all expenses paid, still want the rest of the 

money. Perhaps it would be best to stay away 

from such tournaments, but it is not an easy task 

to find a club in which the shoots, are for (fun 

rather than for money. 

Hoping that you may be successful in your 
further experiments and not always {find [the 
tournaments of the day such‘evidences of moral 
decline, I am at your service. 

SAMUEL J. Fort, M. D. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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A FEW GUN NOTES. 








With their usual zeal for the interest of that 
wide-spread regiment of shooters using the time- 
tried L. C. Smith Gun—and with the view also 
of still further ddvancing their own business in- 
terests—those popular gentlemen known all over 
the western half of York State as ‘‘ the Hunter 
boys,” and to the whole American shooting world 
as the Hunter Arms Company of Fulton, New 
York, have decided to incorporate their cleverly 
devised ejector mechanism on all the different 
guns to be turned out by their factory. ‘Of 
course,’’? said Manager Thomas Hunter, ‘‘any 
sportsman wishing a gun of us without the 
ejector attachment, can have it and welcome.’ 
But the additional cost for this useful feature 
will be alow one. The Huuter factory at the 
time of my visit (December 8, 1894) was just 
completing arrangements to place upon the mar- 
ket a new grade of gun to be known as the L. C, 
Smith “‘Number 0” grade. This, although lower 
in price than any grade of L. C. Smith ever be- 
fore turned out, will be a thoroughly good gun. 
It will come in 10 and 12 gauge only, with bar- 
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rels of a good quality of twist, and will range in 
weight from seven-and-a-half pounds upwards. 
“The ejector goes with the gun.” 


* 
* * 


How many readers of these pages are there, do 
you reckon, who have not at some time or other 
—at the traps or on the duck pass 

When the festive mallard comes a-winging low— 
said to themselves: ‘‘ Cherry blossoms! if I only 
had an ejector.’?’ The gun-making world has 
long known of this condition of things; and to 
the Lefever Arms Company. there rightfully be- 
longs the credit of being one of the very first 
among American makers of strictly Al guns to 
come to the rescue. Meeting Treasurer Durston 
and Superintendent Lefever at the home of the 
Lefever Gun in Syracuse, New York, they in- 
formed me of their intention, among other things, 
to supply guns from now on, fitted with an 
ejector device which runs so easily that you don’t 
know it is there, at a price (to quote Mr. Durston) 
“‘within the reach of every sportsman.’’ The 
make-up of the Lefever ejector is simplicity itself 
—the whole thing consisting of but two pieces: 
namely, a hook pivoted in the hammer and a 
small lever pivoted in the frame. The entire 
ejector parts can be taken out and put together 
again by any intelligent 12-year-old boy. Again. 
Should you desire to remove shells from gun 
before firing them, open the gun and when the 
hammers give that low ‘‘click” signifying. full 
-cock, the shells will at the same instant fly out. 
Any sportsman desirous of more exact data, with 
a-cut of the movement, can learn all about it by 
asking the Lefever people to kindly mail him 
their 4-page folder on ‘‘Lefever’s Improved 
Automatic Ejector.’ A reference to SPorRTs 
AFIELD will add to the sum total of our indebt- 
edness, if you are already a subscriber to ora 
friend of the magazine. CLAUDE KInNa. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Tournament at Champaign. 


Tf, in the life of the planets, there be a bright 
‘beginning and a dark and gloomy ending, then a 
parallel may be found in the first tournament of 
tie Champaign Gun Club’s alpha and omega, not, 
we predict, in its life as a whole, but having refer- 
ence only to the meeting at West End Park on 
November 28 and 29, as regards the weather 
which, on the first day, was bright and delight- 
fully adapted to the needs of the contestants ; but 
on the following day they all felt, no doubt, that 
good luck had forsaken them in the rain and 
gloom that ensued. 

But other days will come and bring with them 
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satisfying circumstances and, from the manner in 
which Messrs Thorpe, Gilbert, Percival and others 
handled their guns, their scores in the*future may 
take them from the ranks of amateurs and place 
them among the professionals. 

Mr. Gilbert, besides his cash, brought with 
him a fond of merriment which helped to en- 
liven the occasion and, we trust, complied with 
his wife’s demand that he ‘‘bring back more 
money than he took from home, or he would 
have no Christmas.”’ 

Mr. Colvin, a good shot in the field, ‘‘had 
never in his life shot at the plates before,’’ but, on 
first trial, broke four out of the ten shot at, and 
felt sufficiently justified later to challenge the 
President of the Club (Mr. Thorpe) to a ten-bird 
match, but felt his lack of practice when he 
handed over his dollar to the victor. 

Mr. J. H. Percival stepped coolly up to the 
ropes. He is a man to be depended on in emer- 
gencies, both in field and clay-bird fun. 

A number of others, whose names escape me, 
gave evidence of having ‘‘ been there” before, 
and we wish the Champaign Gun Club abundant 
success and pleasure in the future. 

Champaign, Illinois. I. N. CAMERA. 





We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the re- 
ceipt of a full score of the above tournament from 
our correspondent, but, for obvious reasons, we 
cannot give space to it, much as we should like to 
do so. Our pages are already so full that we_ 
are obliged to omit many good articles and news 
items of interest, and for this reason we have al- 
most wholly abandoned the printing of trap 
scores. —ED. 
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It Does Him Good. 


It does my heart good to notice the stand you 
have taken in regard to live-bird shooting. Hold 
your position at all hazards :—what you may lose 
in one direction, you will gain in another, and 
such accession will be the more desirable; and, 
above all, you will have the supreme satisfaction 
of feeling that you are on the side of mercy, 
which should never be lost sight of in our pur- 
suit of game or at the trap, or wherever the call 
comes. Lewis A. STAVE. 

Champaign, Illinois. 
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“ As good as a Columbia” will be impossible in 1895 

with Columbias at $100. 
Pare Se dT oa 
Reduced Rates via. the Nickel Plate Road. 

The Nickel Plate Road will sell Holiday Excursion 
Tickets at very low rates during the holidays as follows: 
December 24th, 25th, 3ist and January Ist, good return- 
ing until January 2d, 1895. 











“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


-of mind.”"—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





A PLEASANT DAY WITH THE TROUT. 





The stars were still glimmering one morning 
in June, when Caspar and I tucked ourselves 
into the buggy behind a good roadster and started 
on our eleven-mile drive for ‘“‘our beautiful trout 
stream,’’ unpoetically known among the sturdy 
Pennsylvania Germans in its vicinity us the 
Ségloch or Sawhole, resolved upon a whole day, 
free from the cares of business, with the trout. 
When the stars began to pale, and Aurora, rosy- 
fingered, to paint the eastern sky, and the robins 
—harbingers of day—to warble among the apple 
and cherry trees, we were well on our way. Ere 
long the busy farmers appeared upon the scene 
with sturdy, well-fed horses, and soon the click- 
ing of the mower was heard and the heavy grass 
fell in long swaths behind it; long lines of 
cattle issued from the barn-yards and in slow 
procession betook themselves to the rich pasture, 
and, almost before we knew it, we had reached 
our destivation and pulled up to the farm-house 
at the head of the meadows, where we knew a 
‘warm welcome was awaiting us. 

**Good morning! Any room for our horse?’’ 

“Certainly. Get out, and I'll put him up.’’ 
And, despite our protests, our friend soon had 
him in a comfortable stall, while we pulled the 
buggy into the wagon-shed, and then commenced 
our usual transformation—a process which pro- 
duced from two ordinary-looking business men a 
pair of fishermen. 

‘* Now, you fellows start ahead. I’ll see to the 
horse while you are gone, for I know you want to 
get at the trout.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr. W-——, for your kindness ; 
you have hit it exactly,’? and we started down 
the meadow. 


‘* Where shall we begin, Caspar? here in the 
meadows, or shall we go down to the bridge ?”’ 

‘*T think we had better go to the bridge and 
fish from there down. You know we did not 
have much luck above here last time and, be- — 
sides, the water is very low and we shall have to 
try the pools and eddies.”’ : 

“TI think you are right,’ said I; so on we 
trudged for more than a mile over a sandy road, 
the hill, clothed with laurel and chestnuts, rising 
steep on our right, while the stream—our stream 
—on the left, now gently inurmured, then madly 
swirled and churned itself into soapy spume, only 
to glide along so smoothly in the level reaches 
that, but for the fringe of alders and scrub willow 
which marked its course, we might have thought 
it lost. 

Our entire road was in the shade, withhereand 
there an opening in the trees through which the 
sun poured his constantly increasing heat, giving 
promise of a warm day, 

But there was the bridge and immediately be- 
low it the ravine begins, opening with vertical 
walls of rock on the right and level reaches of 
swampy land on the left. Our tackle is soon 
ready and Caspar elects to go some distance 
ahead while I start in at the bridge. The water 
is black and gloomy-looking except where an 
occasional dash of light filters through the trees 
and I meet with no response as I cast from side to . 
side until, just as my hook has been caught in a 
swirl which is carrying it around a boulder, I 
feel a tug and, as the line straightens out, I 
strike but feel at once that I have missed. Again 
and again the bait is guided to the very place I 
want it and every time a rise, but it must be a 
very smart trout, for failure meets every attempt. 
at its capture. But I must have that trout and 
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resolve to give it more time; so, on its next ap- 
proach, I draw the bait away the moment I feel 
it and keep worrying it until, finally, I send the 
sharp barb home and the wriggling beauty is 
gently brought to my hand. It is not a big one, 
but remember that in this stream a seven-inch 
trout is not to be despised. Some distance 
farther on a smaller one is taken, and then I 
come in sight of Caspar. 

**Where did yon start in ?”’ I shout. 

‘**How many have you?’’ 

** How many have you ?” 

“*'Two.”? 

** Two.” 

“* Water’s too low.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid we won’t get many to-day, 
but I’m going to lay you out, anyhow.”’ 

“You are, are you? We'll count when we get 
back to the bridge.” 

“All right,’ I reply, and I mount the bank 
and crawl through the briars and worm my way 
through laurel and grape vines in order to get a 
hundred yards ahead of my companion without 
disturbing his water. Peering through the brush 
at the imminent risk of breaking the tip of my 
rod, I catch sight of a stretch of water that causes 
me to remark to myself, ‘‘ I must try that riffle.’’ 

It was about thirty yards long, and was split in 
two at the farther end by a huge boulder, falling 
into a deepish pool where the water roared and 
gurgled and rumbled and grumbled just as it 
took a serpentine course under the half-sub- 
merged trunk of a huge oak. The right bank 
was almost vertical and rocky; the left one 
sloped gently upward and away, clothed with 
laurel, rhododendron and low brush amid the 
pines, hickories and oaks. A narrow shelf of 
sand, scarcely more than a foot in width, bor- 
dered the shallow water. 

I “‘felt it in my bones” that there was a 
goodly trout awaiting me either in the long riffle 
or in the pool below. Standing well back, I 
made a long cast into the head of the riffle and 
gently paid out my line. Foot by foot the 
wiggling bunch of worms rose and fell until the 
rock was almost reached, when there was a rush 
and a tug and the line was swaying back and 
forth, cutting the water with that swish so 
pleasant to the angler. I felt the fish to be a 
good one, so carefully reeled it in, stepping upon 
the sand on the left as soon as it was within 
reach. As it emerged from the water, I found it 
to be a beauty (for a mountain trout) of nearly 
nine inches and swung it gently to my hand. 
Before I could reach it, however, it wriggled so 
violently that in my endeavor to secure it my 
line became entangled in the laurel aad the trout 
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dangled provokingly before me. 

I think I must have been slightly rattled for, 
just as I reached hurriedly for it with my left 
hand, it made what must have been the grandest 
effort of its life and dropped from the hook. Of 
course, I grabbed for it frantically with my right 
hand, but was brought up short by a sharp pain 
in my left finger where the hook had securely 
fastened itself as it still hung from the brush. 

But that trout I must have ; so I kicked first with 
one foot, then with the other, to prevent it from 
reaching its native element—ever and anon, for- 
getting the cruel steel in my hand—reaching for 
it with my right hand, which had the effect of 
bringing me up standing as suddenly as though I 
had an electric shock and wrung from me a com- 
pound of screech and roar that sounded like 
**Wow ? 

This little circus must have lasted but a few 
seconds, but when my beautiful trout finally 
eluded my hand and feet, I hurled after it aloud 
these parting words, ‘‘There, durn you, go! I’lb 
see you some other time.”’ 

Then came a shout of laughter that grew into a 
roar and died out in a long-drawn-out wail. 
Imagine my chagrin when, upon casting my eye 
ahead, I discovered Caspar a short distance- 
ahead, swaying backward and forward, now 
writhing and twisting, now nearly tumbling head- 
fore-most into the stream, while at intervals, re- 
gular as a pulse, he would bring down his hand 
upon his thigh with a whack that would awake- 
the echoes and let off a fearful yell, while I 
worked away, with tears in my eyes, at the barb- 
in the inside of the third finger of my left hand. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you—got a fit?” L 
called surlily, though I could scarcely keep back. 
the laugh. 

‘*Oh, Doc, that’s the best—ha! ha! ha! Ob 
my! Ohmy! Ohmy! I never—saw—anything— 
so—good.’’ 

‘Well, you will then; so havea care.’’ But 
the hook was now out, and, as we realized the- 
ludicrousness of my position, it brought a smile 
to my face, another how! from Caspar and finally 
a chorus from both. 

It was some time before we recovered suffi-- 
ciently from our mirth to proceed, and then I lost 
sight of Caspar for several hours, at the end of 
which I found him waiting for me in the mea- 
dows. As we had several hours to spare before 
leaving for home, we decided to fish the stream 
back to our starting point, taking only the most 
likely places and agreeing that whoever reached: 
the bridge first was to wait for the other. 

The shadows were lengthening when I emerged: 
from the laurel on a high bluff and, wondering: 





where Caspar was, looked up and down the 
stream. A slight noise below caused me to look 
down to the foot of the bluff nearly twenty feet 
beneath. Indulgent reader, I had my revenge! 
There stood Caspar on a narrow strip of sand 
barely a foot wide, with his back against the 
perpendicular wall, and, perfectly unconscious of 
a spectator, wrestling with a nine-inch trout he 
had just taken from the pool at his feet. Like 
mine, it had escaped the hook and lay wiggling 
and jumping on the edge of the sand, struggling 
as only a trout can to regain his native element. 
And what was Casper doing? With rod in one 
hand, he grabbed, kicked, jumped and said some 
things, and all the while the perspiration poured 
from his face. 

Occasionally I would catch an exclamation that 
sounded like, ‘‘Ah, you sardine, will you! will 
you! No you don’t. Great Cesar! Confound 
you?’’ while I stood convulsed with inward 
laughter. All at once he made a frantic grab, 
and a big sigh escaped his manly breast as he 
whispered in tones of great relief, ‘‘ Ah you ras- 
cal, I’ve got you !”’ 

Then I exploded, and my laughter doubled 
when I saw the scared look that appeared on 
Caspar’s face as he turned and looked up. 

‘*Where the dickens did you come from?’’ 
But it was some time before I could reply, and 
when I did, I could only gasp: 

“Oh! why did I leave my Trokonet at the 
house? You would have made my fortune.’’ So 
we called quits and, as we wended our way to 
the team in the gloaming, agreed that we had not 
had such an enjoyable outing for many a day. 

EDWARD P. KREMER. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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‘THE fishing season is about over,’’ writes 
Angler W. R. Scott of Denver, ‘‘but the duck- 
shooting has commenced and there are a good 
many birds to be found among the shallow lakes 
of our Northern Colorado country. Some of the 
rainbow trout have been captured this season 
weighing as much as eight pounds, over in the 
Gunnison River.”’ 

—_——_—__——————_—— 
Holiday Excursions. 

The time to travel cheaply will be during the holidays. 
Spend Christmas and New Year with friends. Special 
holiday excursion tickets on the Nickel Plate Road will 
be on sale: December 24th, 25th, 3ist and January Ist, 
good returning until January 2d, 1895. Before purchas- 
ing tickets, call on or add ticket agents of the Nickel 
Plate Road, or address J, Y. Calahan, General Agent, 199 
Clark St., Chicago, 11). 

—_——@—_—- 

Tuere should be no other bicycles used in 1895, with 

Columbias at $100, 





FISH AND FISHING. 









AWARD OF HONORS. 





Anglers in all parts of our country will be in- 
terested in learning the results of the Natchaug 
Silk Company’s prize competitions for the season 
just ended. The prizes are nine in number—each 
winner receiving twenty-five dollars in gold, or 
a total of $225.00. There is no better sportsman 
hereabouts than H. L. Stanton, the Natchaug’s 
Western manager, and we believe Chicago anglers 
will assent to this with a hearty ‘‘So say we all 
of us!’’ The Natchaug people give these prizes 
every year, just about this time; so that, if you 
make a good catch and will but send them the 
details of the battle, you will either win or 
‘come within one of it’’—always provided that 
you use the famous Natchaug silk fishing line, 
which is certainly not a hard condition to comply 
with. The lucky folks were as herefolloweth : 


First Prizze—Heaviest muskallonge. Mrs. H. D. Ste- 
vens of Chicago. Caught at Twin Lakes, Wis.; weight, 
41 pounds, 

SECOND PrizE—Heaviest small-mouth bass. Will Cun- 
ningham of Attica, Ind, Caught in Kankakee River; 
weight 6 pounds, 9 ounces. 

THIRD PrizE—Heaviest large mouth bass, E. J. Beid- 
ler of Gabriella, Fla. Caught at Pearl Lake, Fla;; 
weight, 8 pounds. 

FourtH Prize—Heaviest lake trout, Prize divided 
between Joe Downey of Chicago and Frank Noyes of 
Nashua, N. H.—each having caught a 16-pound fish. 

FirtH PrizeE—Heuaviest brook trout. R. O. Foster of 
Minneapolis. Caught in Nepigon River; weight, 7 
pounds, 12 ounces. 

SixtH Prize—Greatest variety of fresh-water fishes 
caught in one day. Will Cunningham. Caught in the 
Kankakee. A total of 23, showing 11 varieties and 
weighing 70 pounds. 

SEVENTH PrizE—Greatest weight of fresh-water fish 
caughtin one day. J. McClusky Blayney of Frankfort, 
Ky. A total of 238 large-mouth bass; weight, 386 pounds, 
Caught in Wisconsin. [{Mr. Blayney producing credible 
witnesses to prove that after weighing his fish, he re- 
turned all save 6 bass to the water. ]} 

E1cHTH Prrze— Heaviest fish from either salt or fresh 
water. Harry Seiffert of Spokane, Wash. A 5l-pound 
Chinook salmon. Caught in the Spokane River. 

NINTH PrizE—For heaviest trout caught in Maine. 
T. J. McDonald of Lowell, Mass. Caught at Middle 
Dam, Me. Weight; 8 pounds, 8 ounces. 

—__ 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 





Personally Conducted Excursions, 


The Burlington Route is the only railway running 
“ Personally Conducted ” Excursions, via Denver, to Col- 
orado Springs, Salt Lake, Ogden, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Merced, Fresno, Bakersfield and Los 
Angeles at the lowest rates and without change of cars. 

Leave Chicago every Wednesday. Write or call on 
T. A. Grady, Excursion Manager, 211 Clark St., Chicago. 





ater a ESLER Fs 
' TuEReE’ty be but one list price for so-called *‘high- 
grade” bicycles next year—the Columbia price, $100. 
Shall you have difficulty in choosing your bicycle for 
1895? 








































































































THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


The principal event in the world of sporting 
dogs since the last issue of SpoRTS AFIELD has 
been the meeting of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club at Newton, North Carolina. 

The meeting just closed is the sixteenth in 
the history of the Club, which speaks well for the 


staying qualities of the management. Many dif- 
ferent clubs have appeared, run their course and 
been disbanded since the organization of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club. 

The meeting this year was a very pleasant and 
successful one. Increased interest was noticeable 
in the members’s stake. Last year the members’ 
stake was abandoned for want of support. This 
year there were ten entries, and the quality of the 
dogs shown was very good. 

I understand that it is the intention of the 
management to change the rule governing the 
running of the members’ stake, with a view to 
increasing the interest of members in that stake. 
Heretofore a member could start any dog in his 
kennel, and this year he might borrow a dog; so 
it was a foregone conclusion that those members 
who owned celebrated field-trial winners would 
pull down all the prizes. Therefore, those mem- 
bers not so fortunate as to possess a dog of that 
description refrained from taking part in the 
members’ stake. The rule that allowed a mem- 
ber to start any dog he owned is to be changed, 
and all dogs with a field-trial record will be 
barred out. That will place all members more 
nearly on an equality in the matter of dogs, and 
the change should be popular and increase the in- 
terest in this event. 

There is one very serious problem that is con- 


fronting the managers of field trial clubs, and 
that is, how to keep up an interest in field trials 
with the general public, and let the large kennels: 
win all the prizes. At the Eastern trials last 
year there were nine prizes competed for and all 
were won by the large kennels, except one-half of 
third money in the all-age stake, and that dog 
was handled by Mr. Avent, large kennel owner. 
This year there were twelve prizes offered in the 
open stakes and all were won by large kenne) 
owners—the pointer pitch Bell, winner of Ist in 
selling stake, having been purchased by Mr. 
Lorillard previous to the starting of the stake. 

This state of affairs, as a matter of course, is 
discouraging to the small owner and must be 
remedied in some way. The small owner will 
not go on year after year, putting up his money 
for entrance and starting fees, unless he can win 
a prize now and then. The matter has received 
earnest thought, and has been discussed by field 
trial managers in all its bearings, but, as yet, no 
definite plan has been adopted. One plan that 
receives the support of many, is to limit the 
number of starters to one or two for each kennel 
or individual. Another, is to make the prizes 
smaller and increase their number, which, it is 
hoped, will discourage those who are field trial 
patrons for profit only. 

The Eastern Club this year ran, in addition to 
the regular derby and all-age stakes, a subscrip- 
tion and a selling stake. The subscriptions were 
sold for $50 each and each subscription entitled 
the holder to start one dog, which need not be 
named until the drawing took place. If the 
holder of a subscription did not have a dog fit to 
start, he could sell or transfer his subscription to 
some one else. In this stake the heats are of two 












hours duration each, after which the judges are 
permittted to place the dogs or run them farther, 
as they may think best. 

The selling stake was instituted for the benefit 
of those persons who visit the trials to buy shoot- 
ing dogs. Each dog, when entered, had a price 
put upon him and, if claimed, the owner was ob- 
liged to sell at the agreed price. If two or more 
should claim a dog, he was to be put up at 
auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
amount in excess of the price at which it was en- 
tered to go to the Club. The necessity for an 
auction did not arise this year. 

This stake should prove a popular one when it 
is properly advertised. It should be run first on 
the programme, instead of last, as was done this 
year. If run first, the dogs will have their 
records and certificates of merit, and the owners 
will have time, during the balance of the meet- 
ing, to dispose of their dogs while the crowd is 
present. This year it was run last, and when it 
was decided there was no one left to buy a 
dog. 

Last year the Club had two tracts of ground in 
opposite directions from town, rented for trial pur- 
poses. This year the trial ground was all in one 
tract and is very good for the purpose. On a part 
of the ground the cover was rather light and, as a 
consequence, birds were rather scarce. On the 
balance of the ground, however, birds were nu- 
merous. Asa whole, the ground is the best the 
Eastern Field Trials Club has ever had. 

The trials began Monday, November 19, with 
the 

MEMBERS’ STAKE. 

The judges were S. C. Bradley and W. S. Bell. 
In this stake the members handle their own dogs. 
Entries were made by Messrs. F. R. Hitchcock, 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., H. B. Duryea, J. E. Orr 
and W. B. Mears, Jr. 

The skillful and quiet manner in which the 
dogs were, handled was a subject of remark by all 
who saw the stake run, and was conclusive proof 
that the usual rushing and noise in handling 
doys at field trials is unnecessary. 

The stake was won by Mr. F. R. Hitchcock’s 
Tory Topaz, an English setter bitch; with P. 
Lorillard’s Lady Ariminta, an English setter 
bitch, second ; and Lochinvar, an English setter 
dog entered and handled by Mr. H. B. Duryea, 
third. 

THE DERBY. 

This stake was begun on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 21. The judges were Messrs 8S. C. Bradley, 
N. Wallace and W. 8. Bell, who also judged the 
balance of trials. There were thirteen starters, 
of which two were pointers. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 





The quality of the dogs was good. The win 
ners of first and second prizes were purchased by 
Mr. Norvin T. Harris at the Bicknell meeting. 
It is a matter of record that Mr. Harris is very 
fortunate in buying dogs that go on and win, he 
having bought Simonides, Wun Lung and An- 
tonio who have since won nearly everything in 
sight. 

The winner of the eastern derby this year is 
Cynosure, an English setter bitch by Roderigo ex 
Nora lV. The winner of second prize was Tony 
Boy by Antonio—Laundress ; the winner of third, 
Lady Mildred, also by Antonio and out of Ruby’s. 


Girl. 
THE ALL-AGE STAKE. 


There were twenty-two starters in the stake, of 
which four were pointers. The quality of dogs in 
this stake could hardly be called first-class, as a 
whole. The running of a number of the dogs- 
supposed to be first-class, was a disappointment 
to their owners. The judges had considerable- 
difficulty in arriving at a decision, and their ver- 
dict can hardly be called a popular one. This- 
was especially true of the dog placed second. 
There were very few present who thought him. 
entitled to a place at all. ; 

The winner of the stake was the noted winner 
of last year, Topsy’s Rod, a black, white and 
tan English setter by Roderigo ex Topsy Avent. 
Second prize was won by Eugene T., a brother of 
the noted winner, Count Gladstone IV. Third 
was won by Blue Ridge Mark, an English petter 
dog by Gath’s Mark Ollie T. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION STAKE. 


There were nine starters in this stake, and it 
was decided after running through the first series. 
The best heat in this race and the only one, in 
fact, that is entitled to particular notice, was that 
between the noted pointer, Rip Rap, and the En- 
glish setter, Chevalier. The race between these 
two dogs was hotly contested and was well worth 
seeing. In the contest Rip Rap found six covies 
and Chevalier three, but the latter dog was one 
or two points ahead, taking the whole number 
made on covies and singles. 

The winner of first was Rip Rap, which places 
him easily ahead of any pointer in America, 
Chevalier, the winner of second prize, showed 
great quality in this race and Rip Rap did not 
have a large margin to spare after beating him. 
Topsy’s Rod (before described) won third. He 
had the byeand ran without competition, making 
a very good record in covey finding, but his score 
on singles was not worthy of record. 

| THE SELLING STAKE, 

There were twelve entries in this stake, ranging 

in price from $100 to $300, the limit allowed by 
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the rules governing the stake. There were some 
fairly good dogs shown, but I think it was a mis- 
take not to have had birds killed to the points, 
and the retrieving should also have been tested. 
Another year, I have no doubt, the manner of 
conducting this competition will be very much 
improved. 

The winner of first was Belle, a pointer bitch. 
Second was won by Tory Jess, an English setter 
bitch, and third by Lady Ariminta, also an En- 
glish setter bitch. There were several of the 
other contestants that received certificates of 
merit from the judges. J. B. STODDARD. 

Newton, North Carolina. 


ii. 
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A GENERAL DELUSION REFUTED. 





That popular fallacies concerning dogs are 
plentiful, is well enough known, and that they 
are most exasperatingly tenacious of life, is 
known by all who have ever undertaken their 
refutation. One variety of fallacy is exemplified 
in the notion that a thoroughbred dog always has 
a black roof of the mouth (or has a flesh-colored 
one, I really forget which, nor does it matter), or 
* that if a thoroughbred dog is lifted from the 

ground by the ears it will not howl. Such yarns 
as these are amusing, but do no especial harm. 
A second variety of myth becomes mischievous 
from its effects, such as the idea that if a dog 

‘* goes mad”’ any one it may have bitten previous 

to contracting rabies will ‘‘go mad’’, also. This 

myth is mischievous, as it is the cause of the 

killing of many perfectly healthy dogs—perhaps 
- quite justifiable in the bites they inflicted. 

But there is a third class of fallacies. that are 
‘most highly dangerous—those which have sup- 
port, or even quasi-support, from professional 
‘men. Of the former division of this class is the 
‘false assumption that, if a bitch have a mongrel 
litter, her subsequent and thoroughbred litters 
will always exhibit traces of the sire of the pre- 
vious mongrel litter. Most unquestionably, in- 
stances of this strange ‘‘ influence of the previous 
sire” have been known; but that it is the in- 
variable, or even a frequent result, is ridiculously 
untrue. I made an elaborate investigation of 
statistics on this subject, and could get only 
about one per cent. of cases of ‘‘influence’’, with 
indications that the true percentage did not run 
half as high as that ; and every experienced dog- 
breeder knows by his own experience that the 
exhibition of ‘‘influence’’ is very rare, and to 
most of them it will be found to be unknown. 
Yet one professional man in this country gravely 
supported it; and a real iight—Mr. Herbert 
Spencer—allowed some unknown person to fool 
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him with the statement that this influence was 
invariable ! 

But decidedly the most unique myth and mist 
about anything connected with dogs, that I know 
of, is the remarkable one that a skunk bite pro- 
duces rabies. In the general way, among the 
careless and credulous, the idea prevails—and 
especially in the Southwest—that the bite of any 
skunk, rabid or non-rabid, produces rabies, occa- 
sionally varied by the remarkable notion that one 
special variety of the animal has this power. By 
the more intelligent and thoughtful the belief is 
held that skunks can convey the disease only 
when rabid, but even these intelligent persons 
seem to believe that rabies is very common 
among skunks in Texas and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Now, the rank nonsense that a non-rabid 
animal, skunk or anything else, can convey, 
rabies, would receive bit little attention were it 
not said that Dr. John G. Janeway had supported 
the idea in a paper published by him in a medical 
journal of New York. Of course, such a state- 
ment is staggering and a blunt denial will not 
answer in such a case. Therefore; I set out on a 
hunt for facts on this question and, after encount- 
ering numberless contradictory yarns, I at last 
got hold of Dr. Janeway’s paper in The Medical 
Record of New York, date of March 13, 1875— 
and behold ! the whole yarn blows away, for Dr. 
Janeway expressly refutes the idea of rabies 
originating with a skunk, showing that only rabid 
ones convey the desease. He seems inclined to 
believe that more fatalities result from bites of 
rabid skunks than from other rabid animals, and 
thus accounts for it : 

An animal, nocturnal in its. habits, generally 
timid, but armed with a powerful battery to re- 
sist any injury or affront; one that will not at- 
tempt to bite until the secretion provided for it 
by nature is exhausted, it loses that secretion by 
the disease. It is a well authenticated fact that 
rabid skunks are entirely free from the odor so 
characteristic of this animal, which could not 
occur if the secretion were not exhausted and, 
forgetting its normal timidity, it will attack any 
person or animal it may come in contact with 
(So will any other rabid animal. W. W.), biting 
the most exposed parts of the hody—the alae of 
the nose, the lobe of the ear, the thumb, or one 
of the fingers—and passes on. Here is probably 
the reason why these bites are more fatal than 
those of other animals—always in a vascular part 
not protected by clothing. 

This seems to a layman to be reasonable, ul- 
though the statement that the rabjd skunk loses 
its power of secreting its odor-fluid is novel and 
very curious. So, after all, the story boils down 
to this: skunks may contract rabies, and their 
bite, when rabid, conveys the disease (a thing 
not in the least surprising) and certain peculiari- 











ties of the skunk cause its bite to average higher 
in fatality than the bite of other animals. 

But still farther ; it may be questioned whether 
Dr. Janeway’s conclusions as to the prevalence of 
rabies among skunks, and their bites and the 
fatalities from those bites, now apply. It must be 
remembered that Dr. Janeway’s conclusions were 
arrived at nearly twenty years ago, and it by no 
means follows that the same state of circum- 
stances still exists. Heré is a letter from a sur- 
geon in the United States Army : 

‘*T have served five years in Texas, four years 
in The Indian Territory, four years in Dakota and 
in other places where skunks abound. During 
this time I have never known any one bitten by 
the animal referred to, and so have no personal 
knowledge of the subject in hand. It is a com- 
mon belief, however, that the bite of the skunk 
¢<an produce hydrophobia. This I do not believe, 
as rabies is caused by a specific poison and must 
be transmitted directly from subject to subject. 
The bite of a rabid skunk will, of course, produce 
rabies, and in other instances where serious trou- 
ble has followed this occurrence, I am of the opin- 
ion that the symtoms are due to septic poisoning. 
The bite or scratch of any animal is more or less 
poisonous, from the bacteria always present on 
the teeth or claws ; even human saliva is poison- 
ous when injected into the veins of certain ani- 
mals, as has been conclusively proved by our 
present Surgeon General.’’ 

Now, when a surgeon of the United States 
Army has served nine years in Texas and the 
Indian Territory—the very heart of the district 
where the skunk rabies story is most devoutly 
believed—and has never known any one bitten 
by a skunk, the sensible conclusion is that dan- 
ger of rabies from that animal is about as immi- 
nent as that fall of the sky which is to make lark- 

catching so easy! It may be, and even most 
likely is, the fact, that at the time Dr. Janeway 
made his observations, there had been an epidemic 
of rabies in Texas, and Dr. Janeway’s conclusions 
would naturally follow ; but, as I understand the 
conclusions of modern students of rabies and epi- 
demics in general, such diseases wear themselves 
out by the victims dying faster than they cause 
fresh cases, and to ‘‘a man up a tree”’ (a correct 
description of the layman in such a case as the 
consideration of a professional matter) the exper- 
ience of the surgeon I quote from shows that the 
epidemic of Dr. Janeway’s time has run itself 
out. Take it as we will, it seems quite clear that 
the dread horrors surrounding skunk-bites are 
bosh, and that, even in Texas, no more care need 
be taken about skunks than about any other ani- 
mal, WILLIAM WADE. 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 





Re-reading Doctor Janeway’s paper since wri- 
ting the furegoing, I find that I have carelessly 
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passed over a distinct statement of the Doctor’s 
that establishes the inference I had drawn from 
the information given by the surgeon in Texas as 
quoted by me. Doctor Janeway says, ‘‘ Rabies 
Mephitica, like Rabies Canina, is evidently epi- 
demical, no cases. of it having been reported pre- 
vious to 1870 in this region.”” Now, was there 
ever a more ridiculous breaking down of a mere 
yarn? A professional man of high standing and 
ample experience writes upon ‘Skunk Bites,” dis- 
tinctly holding that none but rabid skunks ean 
convey the disease, and says positively that his 
observations have been during the prevalence of 
an epidemic, 

Another professional man tells me that there 
has been no such epidemic for nine years in the 
region where Doctor Janeway made his observa- 
tion. Persons of infinite self-gullibility have 
erected from what Dr. Janeway wrote, conclu- 
sions diametrically opposite to what he taught, . 
and have totally neglected his statement of the 
exceptional, and therefore transitory, conditions 
prevailing when he made his observations. If I 
go to Texas and have a choice, I will take ninety- 
five skunk bites in preference to one wolf or dog 
bite. W. W. 
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NEWTON DOG NOTES. 





PROFESSOR OSTHAUS, the artist, was present at 
the eastern trials making studies of some of the 
dogs. He remained a few days after the close of 
the meeting to finish some work, and incidentally 
to indulge in some quail shooting, of which sport 
he is very fond. 

The Professor had with him some photographs 
of one of his latest pictures. The painting shows 
a kennel scene in the South and is one of the best 
ever made in this country. The grouping of the 
dogs is excellent, and the details of the picture 
carefully worked out. There is no doubt that 
Professor Osthaus is the coming animal painter 
of America. 

x * x 

WASHINGTON A. CostER, Secretary-treasurer 
of the Eastern Field Trials Club, is still with us 
settling up the Club’s affairs and shooting quail 
on the side. The boys got a good joke on 
‘*Wash’’. Some one caught a woodecock and 
left it in a box at the hotel for sale. ‘* Wash.’? 
proposed to kill the bird at 30 yards rise or pay 
for it. Buckle proposed to throw up the bird 
and pay for it if ‘‘ Wash.’’ killed. So the matter 
was arranged and, although ‘‘Wash.’”’ ran up 

several yards and fired both barrels, he never 
hit a feather. 
J. B. STODDARD. 


Newton, North Carolina. 











The New York Indoor Tournament. 


Amid the present dearth of news in cycling 
circles the tournament at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, seemed like the enlivening 
influence of a circus in a dull country town, and 
from all directions attention was turned to it in 
the hope of finding some divertisement. And the 
longing went not unsatisfied, for, if ever there 
were exciting bicycle races, the closing week of 
November witnessed them in the Far East. The 
smallness of the indoor track made accidents in- 
evitable, and the riding, with the quick turns, 
seemed fast and furious. 

Prizes ranging from $25 to $400 were offered 
and were won by very fast riding. The 24-hour 
race was won by Waller, who broke by 32 miles 
his own previous record of 402 miles ridden at the 
Garden last year. 

The familiar names of Zimmerman, McDuffee, 
Wheeler, Butler, Murphy, Barbeau, Liebold, 
Verheyen, Butler, etc., appear in the list of win- 


ners. 
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Medium and High Grade Wheels. 

While the demand for high-grade wheels is 
greater than ever, the manufacture and sale of 
the lower grades is increasing in much larger 
proportion. The cheaper wheels are not likely to 
supplant those of superior quality, because those 
who are on intimate terms with bicycles and 
understand the value of good materials and 
workmanship in the construction of the beast, 
will never hesitate to pay a bigger price and get 
the best in the market. 

The makers‘of the lower grade machines, how- 
ever, are rapidly improving their quality, so that, 





to the average rider who buys to ride merely for 
recreation and pleasure—and the bicycle is fast 
invading all walks of life to-day—a $50, $65 or 
$75 machine that promises to give fair service is 
quite as satisfactory (in the beginning, at least), 
as the more expensive makes. 

While it seems quite safe to predict that the 
sale of cheap wheels in 1895 will greatly out-num- 
ber that of the $100, $125 and $150 ones, yet the 
general reduction in the price of high-grade 
machines to $100 will have a powerful tendency 
to increase the demand for them. 

pee ren Ae 


The Ankling Motion in Pedalling. 


Very few of the multitudes who ride bicycles 
know how to properly use the ankles in pedal- 
ling. Most of them, indeed, ride in a very stiff- 
jointed, ungracefal manner, their feet and legs 
apparently being moulded from one piece of clay 
without any flexible joint. The racing men, 
however, are quite alive to the importance of 
‘‘ankling’’ as a factor in speed, knowing that the 
play of the ankle relieves the pedal of the weight 
of the foot when ascending and helps to carry the 
cranks past the dead centres. The ankle motion 
is graceful and comfortable and gives the rider 
perfect mastery of his machine, with a feeling of 
entire safety upon it. 

The ankling motion consists in lowering the 
heel when the pedal ascends to its highest point 
and slowly raising it as the toe follows the 
pedal down, until, when the pedal has reached 
the lowest position, the heel is raised high above 
the toe. In other words, the toe rises and falls in 
telation to the heel, with the pedal. The action, 


once mastered, is a souree of much comfort. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 





H. E. Raymond, the popular Chairman of the 
National Racing Board, has just associated him- 
self with the Sterling Bicycle Works, having 
taken on the office of vice-president. Mr. Ray- 
mond will, we are told, devote much of his time 
to the right placing of agencies—a matter in 
which his wide acquaintanceship should prove of 
decided value in still further popularizing a 
thoroughly fine make of wheel. 

* 
* ” * 

W. 8S. Maltby, the world-renowned trick and 
fancy rider, is making a trip to the Pacific coast 
in the interest of the Keating Wheel Company, 
of Holyoke, Massachusetts, returning via the 
Southern States. He purposes establishing agen- 
cies in all the principal cities, 

o “p. 

The wheelmen of Denver, having enjoyed the 
distinction of having the League meet held in 
their city the past season, are more than willing 
to repay the courtesy accorded them, by turning 
out in force to attend the meeting of the com- 
ming year, in whatever city it may be held. A 
club with a membership of one hundred and fifty 
has been organized for the express purpose, and 
by regular assessments is providing a fund to pay 
travelling and other expenses. 

«*% 

A matter of much moment to cyclists is the 
recent decision of the Central Traffic Association 
to charge for carrying bicycles after January 1. 
About a dozen of the large railroads entering 
Chicago have agreed to adopt the new rule and 
as many more eastern lines are affected, so that 
most of us may expect to pay for our wheels as 
baggage or freight hereafter. 

* 
* * 

Mr. E. H. Wilcox, author of ‘‘The Fall of 
Zaxtia’’ and other stories and articles which have 
embellished the pages of SPORTS AFIELD, recent- 
ly left his home in Genoa, Illinois, to go to 
Syracuse, New York, where he will assist in the 
advertising department of the E. C. Stearns & 
Company bicycle house. Our best wishes keep 


him company. 
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Western Push Behind It. 

That the Chicago Bicycle Show will be a suc- 
cess goes without saying, but it is pleasant to 
note the interest manifested in it throughout the 
West. Some of the Eastern cycle papers, to be 
sure, belittle it in their jealousy as much as possi- 
ble, but the good work of preparing for it goes 
serenely on and already no less than 125 manu- 
facturing and retailing firms have promised to 
place exhibits in it. Unfortunately, there is a 
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lack of space in the Armory Building, and many 
who applied for exhibit stalls too late have been 
obliged to find quarters outside. The prospects 
now are, that more activity will be noticeable at 
the Chicago Show than ever before on such an 
occasion. 


<i 
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A 24-HoUR record of 382 miles, ridden by 
R. W. Twyman at Louisville, Kentucky, in @ 
rain-storm that lasted twenty out of the twenty- 
four hours, attracted a great deal of interest an@ 
comment among wheelmen during the first of the 
month. But, unfortunately, W. A. Rubey, acting’ 
as L. A. W. representative, paced Twyman a por- 
tion of the time, and because of a technicality 
in the racing rules of the League, that may pre- 
vent Twyman securing a recognized record. The 
ride was a remarkably hard and plucky one and 
the distance made in the specified time is un- 
questioned, so that the ignorance or carelessness 
of the officers in charge is an unfortunate injus- 
tice to the ridet. : 


——_——_>— 


Bicycue riders have had good cause from the begin- 
ning to give thanks to Colonel Pope, but in 1895 there 
will be congratuls tions everywhere for his bold action in 
lowering the price of a) bicycles to $100. by making that 
the price for the Columbia—unegualled, unapproached. 
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One Hundred Dollars’ Reward. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly on the 
blood and muscous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing’its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 

Send for list of testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


<> 
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Great Opportunity te Make Money! 


I have had such splendid success that I can’t help 
writing to you about it. Ihave not made less than $5 
and some days from $15 to $25. I am really elated, and 
can’t see why others do not go into the Dish Washer 
business at once, I have not canvassed any; sell all my 
washers at home. They give such good satisfaction 
that every one sold, helps to sell the others. I believe 
in a year I can make a profit of Three Thousand Dollars, 
and aitend to my regular business besides. When a 
Climax Dish Washer can be bought for $5, every family _ 
wants one, and it is very easy selling what everybody 
wants to buy: For particulars, address The Climax 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, I think any lady or gentle- 
man, anywhere, can make from $5 to $10 a day. I would 
like to have your readers try this business, and let us 
know through your columns how they succeed, 
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ON THE WING, 





A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West.—_A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 





(SIXTH PAPER.) 


T Ortonville, which lies at the foot of Big 
Stone Lake, you strike the C. M. & St. 
P.’s main line running between St. Paul and 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. The fishing at Big 
Stone is ‘‘ great.”’ Here you can get silver and 
* black bass, pike, pickerel and perch—lots of the 
foregoing—with now and then a rock bass. The 
pickerel fishing is, it struck me, the best to be 
had there. They haunt the deeper waters of the 
big lake and you get them by means of minnows, 
backed up by a good brand of reel. As previous- 
ly stated in Sports AFIEID, on that run from 
Ortonville to Aberdeen (in the first days of July 
last) more flocks of prairie-chickens were scared 
away from either side of our train as it went 
along than were to be seen in any other section of 
our Northwestern Country. Of ducks there were 
not so many, it being mid-summer. But one does 
not need a prophet, seer or wise man to tell him 
that he is in the midst of a wild-fowl] section 
equally remarkable for the abundance of the 
birds each spring and fall and for the great de- 
gree of comfort to be enjoyed while out shooting 
them. 

In proportion to population, North and Seuth 
Dakota will compare more than favorably with 
any section of the United States when it comes to 
a census of practical, well-posted sportsmen. The 
natural conditions obtaining in both common- 
wealths favor the inceptign, the propagation, of 
the sportsman instinct. And I can wish a good- 
intentioned, well-bred pointer—a breed of dog 
that is to me strongly sportsmanlike in his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics—no better fate than 
that he may become attached to, a part of the 
household of, some reasonably well-to-do South 
Dakota family. If there are any boys in his en- 
vironment, my word for it, he will be a potent 
persuasiveness in the fostering of that oftentimes 
misunderstood quality, the spirit of true sports- 
manship. While myself partial to the pointer— 
an effect. attributable to early associations—I am 
very well aware that for cold-weather and cold- 
water work the Irish setter and the go-in-and- 
get-’em typeof Irish water spaniel are much to be 
preferred. Good pointers there be who will go 
into the coldest of waters after a duck, but Nature 
punishes them for it afterwards—the same as she 
would do you or me for violating her health 
statutes in that manner. 


AFIELD. 


In manner quite similar to Grand Forks, away 
north of her in North Dakota, about every second 
business and professional: man in Aberdeen is a 
sportsman. One of her leading physicians, I re- 
member—a man possessed of rare skill as a 
surgeon—told me that it was his love for sport 
more than any other one thing which kept him 
in the country. Among other good sportsmen at 
Aberdeen, I recall the names of Druggist John 
Firay, Division Superintendent Bunker of the 
Milwaukee road, George De Silva, Doctor Coyne, 
Doctor Harrigan, Lawyer Perry, Hon. George 
Jenkins and Ira Curtis. 

The canvass of Aberdeen being completed, I 
board the C. M. & St. P. train headed south, 
with Sioux City, Iowa, as my objective point. 
Qn the way down a number of good towns are 
encountered—such as Mitchell, Yankton and 
others—but, while I would like to, lack of space 
forbids a more detailed mention. 

Time flies. While at Mitchell I was reminded 
of one who, during life, was worthy in many 
ways—J. G. Gilbert of the First National Bank. 
Some twelve years ago Mr. Gilbert advertised a 
litter of Irish water spaniels in the American 
Field. I wrote him, and in response to his re- 
ply, sent him twenty-five dollars for a puppy 
who, when he grew to manhood, became known 
to the dog world of the Far West as ‘‘ Miles 
O'Reilly.” Mr. Gilbert was a most enthusiastic 
sportsman and his Norah (Miles’ mother) was 
reputed to be a regular she-devil of daring and 
determination when out on marsh or river. Poor 
Miles ! while yet but a young dog he caught the 
distemper at a Denver dog-show, and, in spite of 
careful nursing, never got over the attack. 

Sioux City has a number of the most progres- 
sive gun and wheel clubs you will find any- 
where in the West. She is the metropolis for a 
very wide, a naturally prosperous and rapidly 
growing scope, of territory. As all of South 
Dakota and nearly all of Western Iowa suffered a 
very severe crop shortage the past season, it is 
only natural that Sioux City should feel the 
general depression of her farming clientage. But 
I am speaking now of conditions obtaining during 
a very recent canvass of Sioux City—which, like 
the Mowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 

“ Have nothing to do with the case.” 

Atthe time of my first trip the great railway 
strike stood over Sioux City in a most threatening 
attitude. Every day we were assured that no 
passenger trains would be allowed to leave for 
Chicago. But every evening ‘‘the Milwaukee 
Line’s’’ passenger managed to squeeze its way 
out. The night I left, a delegation argued long 
and persuasively with the engineer and train 
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man. 
train man would quit, he, too, would leave his 


I was told the engineer replied that if the 


engine. But the train man stood by the road— 
answering that a wife and family looked to him 
for support and that the C. M. & St. P. had al- 
ways treated him white. And so it came about 
that, after a delay of two hours, our train 
steamed solemnly eastward, surrounded by large, 
sullen crowds whose gereral demeanor boded no 
good for the brave fellows on our train whose 
sense of duty impelled a refusal to comply with 
the strikers’ demands. 

From Sivux City on into. Chicago we had 
smooth sailing—barring several instances of stone- 
throwing and the yelling at many places of 
‘* Scab ! Scab !’ and such like epithets by way of 
compliment to our railway crew. 

And now, this On the Wing series, commenced 
in the July Sports AFIELD, is about to end. It 
has been written under all sorts of unfavorable 
conditions—though I am well aware that excuses 
don't go in journalism. This last part I have 
penned on a train of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad (where I now am, this 
Sunday evening of December 9, 1894). I would 
dearly like to have been able to have made it a 
better arranged, more interesting, a really scholar- 
ly collection of narratives ; but every one’s life is 
not ordered as he would have it, and the sub- 
scription and other departments of this magazine 
demand a strain of toil which (may I say it-with- 
out vanity) very few even of its best friends can 
appreciate. To confess a little: The Sports 
AFIELD force has ambitious plans for the future. 
Will they be realized? My prayer, day and 
night, is that they will. 

And now, gentlemen—for every man and boy 
who really likes this magazine is a gentleman—I 
heap an old North Carolina hunting horn high up 
with good Catawba wine and from my heart of 
hearts wish you, one and all, good health, good 
luck, a merry Christmas and a happy new Year. 

CLAUDE KIN@a. 


—_> 
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Rubber Boots. 

Do you wear, or do you intend to wear, rubber boots? 
If so, it is a matter of interest for you to know that the 
old form of rubber boots has been superseded by what is 
termed the Hannaford Ventilated Rubber Boots. The 
name tells the story—Ventilate—and those who have 
had experience with rubber boots will appreciate its 
force and value. The only question that may be sug- 
gested is—are they really a ventilated boot; in other 
words, are they so constructed that they do not sweat 
the foot? A personal examination shows the excellent 
principle which accomplishes this and the fact that 
sportsmen and others are using them and approving 
them is good evidence that they are as represented. 
Address Hannaford Ventilated Boot Co., 79 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGH SOUTHERN TEXAS. 





I went to Galveston early in October, via the 
Santa Fe Route, passing through the Cherokee 
Strip, Oklahoma, and the Chickasaw Reservation. 
The town of Perry and the country about it did 
not seem so good as that about Guthrie, and I 
thought Oklahoma City and its vicinity—especial- 
ly the Chickasaw country—was the best on the 
road. Gainsville, Texas, is a lively, growing 
young city and is in a good game country; so is 
Fort Worth. From there to Galveston I was not 
much impressed with the country or towns. 

At Galveston I enjoyed the surf bathing and 
cool breezes of the Gulf and had some fair fishing 
in the Bay, taking angel-fish, sea-trout, sand- 
trout, sheepshead, red-fish, sea catfish and crabs= 
used shrimp, mullet and fiddler-crabs for bait and 
my-bass rod and light tackle. 

The shooting was not good, as the wild-fowl 
and snipe had not arrived from the North im any 
considerable numbers. The quail shooting in 
South Texas seems limited and at this early sea- 
son the cover and heat make the pursuit of game 


. disagreeable ; besides; the mosquitoes seemed 


plenty. At Galveston I called on Major Hume, 
who unfortunately met with a severe aceident by 
having a leg broken by the fall of his horse. The 
Major seemed mueh worried at the occurrence of: 
this misfortune just as the shooting season was 
on and, fearing he could not shoot, has offered his. 
grand kennel of pointers for sale, with ‘‘ Cream’? 
and ‘‘Surf’’ at the head. ' 

I went to Webster, twenty-nine miles from 
Galveston and twenty-two from Houston, on the 
line of the Inter-National and Great Northerm 
Railway, hoping to have some shooting, but in 
this I was: disappointed, for the reasons stated ;. 
but I had quite an agreeable time driving over 
the prairies, or rather savannahs, viewing the: 
bayous and, to me, interesting relics of better 
days. I refer to the grand old homesteads, now ~ 
abandoned, that stand in groves of live-oaks im 
commanding positions overlooking the bayous 
and convenient to the Bay, where fish and oysters- 
abound. What grand times these early planters. 
must have enjoyed! Just think of it!—fine old 
homesteads, cattle and horses without number, 
leagues upon leagues of rich land to eultivate and 
unlimited range of rich grass land ; bayou and 
bay alive with wild-fowl, fish and oysters; the- 
bathing and boating superb; trout and black 
bass galore ; the timber abounding in wild tur- 
key, red deer and small game, and the prairies 
alive with prairie chickens. What more could 
mortal man desire? We have evidence that 
these early settlers of the Grand Texas Republic 
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enjoyed to the fullest extent these many bless- 
ings. 

Now things are changed: Many of the old 
mansions stand like monuments, decaying relics 
of better days. The Northern boomer is coming 
in and the large land-holders are being forced 
{with their own consent) to divide their leagues 
of land into smaller patches that the truck and 
fruit farmer may have a chance. Cotton and 
cattle must give way to strawberries and pears in 
the districts contiguous to the large cities of 
South Texas ; but Texas has enough land for all 
that may come, and even if the entire population 
of the United States were in Texas, there would 
be breathing room. 

I sent the fine, young pointer dog back to Mr. 
Tudor Nichols, at Galveston, and went to Hous- 
ton, which I found a lively, growing city. After 
@ week at Houston, I came to Dallas via the 
Houston & Texas Central Railway. Ennis and 
Corsicana seemed the best towns en route. I 
struck Dallas in ‘fair times, the State Fair being 
in full blast, and from the noise and bustle and 
crowds of people it reminded me of Burns’ 
“Tam,??— 


“Tam! Ah, Tam! thou art gone a-fairin’— 
In Hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’.’? 
Dallas is a mighty city now, but I hope to see 
it in a normal condition ‘‘ after the Fair is over.”’ 


Have called on Col. W. E. Hughes, a large land 
and stock owner, and owner of some of the finest 
dogs in Texas. 

More anon. After a wet norther we can expect 


good shooting. 
Dallas, Texas. 


a 


GEORGE C. SHARP (Crocus). 


ERASTUS BUYS A GUN. 


“Mister Smif, I want ter git er gun.’’ 

Smith, proprietor of the general store at the N. 
‘W. corner of the N. W. corner of the S. W. quar- 

. ter of section 10, Range West—no more precise 
location being available—put another pail of 
molasses and water into the cider vinegar, and 
responded to ‘ Rastus’ call. 

‘*Second hand, ‘ Rastus?’’ 

“*T reckon bofe hands, boss.’’ 

“T thought maybe you wanted one that wasn’t 
new ; got a dozen that’s just as good and half the 
price.’’ 

“*T want er bany up No. 1, and nuffin else.”’ 

** Rifle or shot-gun ?”’ 

“*Shot-gun.” 

**10 or 12?”’ 

**T reckon I don’ want ter kyarry nuffin big- 
ger’n ten pound: what they weigh, anyhow ?”’ 

‘*From seven pounds up to a hundred; but I 
want to know the size, man.”’ 


AFIELD. 


‘*You mean how big a hole fer shot ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*Smallest one they is; dey aint nuff powder 
round dis man’s cabin fer to feed one er dese yere 
cannons like old Bill Simson shoots.’’ 

“Do you want a single-barrel or a double, or a 
magazine ?” 

“T haint ax fet any magyzine ; cos I can’t read 
like dese yere biggity whitemen, but I aint 
gwine be made no fool of!’’ 

One of the clerks, a farmer, and a couple of 
lounging ‘‘coons” woke up at ‘Rastus’ injured 
tone, but subsided as the proprietor smoothed his 
ruffled feelings down. 

*‘T don’ want no katridge gun; jest one er 
dese yere ole-fashion scatter guns wat yer load on 
top.” 

Smith took down an army rifle in reduced cir- 
cumstances, as being most likely to conform to 
the ideas of the purchaser. ‘‘This gun,’ he said 
‘*reaches anything within a mile; if you miss it, 
hit it over the head with the barrel. There’s 
fourteen men that died of looking in the end of 
this same defender of the flag—fourteen rebels 
with pine trees over them big enough to saw.”’ 

‘* Boss, is dat de troof?’’ And on the repetition 
of the statement, with suitable trimmings, 
*Rastus’ décided this to be a ‘‘ bang up No. 1,” 
even if it had been used a while. 

The trade was about concluded, when Simms— 
a stove black ‘‘coon’’—came up and pulled him 
by the sleeve, then whispered in the middle of his 
magnificent ear, A troubled expression spread 
gradually over his face, and the gun was sudden- 
ly dropped. 

‘*T guess she aint er gwine to do,’”’ he said. 

‘*What’s the matter, anyhow?” said Smith, 
looking curiously at Simms as he spoke. 

‘You tole me bout dis gun kill fourteen men ; 
dat’s all right, dey born down Souf, but I ain 
gwine ter have no fourteen ghoses a follown’ me 
roun’ cause I bought dis gun. Gimme’er new 
gun, if she run up as high as seven dollars.” 
And no amount of argument would have changed 
his mind. 

This was 1 o’clock: at 4p. m. Erastus left the 
store with a brand new single-barrelled, 12-gauge 
breech-loader, his ideas having gradually devel- 
oped, assisted by a trial of the weapon in the 
hands of Smith. A cartridge-belt completed the 
outfit, and with seven dollars less in money and 
a dollar and a half in debt, he took the old north 
section line for home with the air and stealthy 
step of a Daniel Boone. C. F. ALLEN. 


ROPE: tne ei IE 

Coxiumsia bicycles in 1895 at $100! Impossible! No. 
Only impossible for others to produce like quality at the 
price—or to charge more. 
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A CAUTIOUS GENERAL, 





While stopping at the St. Charles Hotel at 
Hamilton, Ohio, during a three-days’ canvass of 
‘that city in August last, I made the acquaintance 
of Saxon Anderson of Marietta, Georgia. Though 
but 16 years of age at the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, Mr. Anderson came out of the war on the 
surrender of Lee’s Army a veteran of many fields. 
He is now in the paper-making business at Mari- 
etta, having run up North to make a few machin- 
ery purchases from some of the big Hamilton 
factories. 

It was a beautiful Saturday evening and the 
townspeople were all astir. Anderson, who is 
thick-set and of sturdy build, was telling me 
some features of the great Southern Exposition to 
be held at Atlanta in ’95, when there walked up 
and introduced himself a Federal veteran of the 
town—one of the great Tecumseh’s foot soldiers 
on that famous March to the Sea. I kept still— 
listening, while the two men talked over those 
days of a most vigorous manhood. Victor and 
Vanquished, if you will. How good to see them! 
The Southerner, jovial, laughing, taking up the 
thread of every-day life under new conditions 
with the appearance of a careless nonchalance ; 
the Northerner, spare of flesh, grave, studious, 
kindly, gave me the impression that for him the 
War had been an affair of but small delight—a 
matter more of duty. 

Speaking of Gen. P. M. B. Young of Georgia, who 
since the war has represented our country at the 
Russian court, Mr. Anderson said that in the 
fighting to the south of Petersburgh along the 
Weldon & Petersburgh Railway, in the fall of 
764, he—being then a cavalryman in Georgia’s 
famous Phillips Legion—had been picked out 
(on account’ of his youth perhaps) to be General 
Young’s courier. All the Confederacy’s cavalry 
there assembled was under Wade Hampton’s 
‘command ; and Hampton himself, with his two 
fine boys, was well up to the front. Galloping 
-over to where a large body of Carolinian horse 
was massed, as if in preparation for a charge, 
Anderson heard heavy firing and, rounding a 
fence corner, saw the general’s eldest son, Preston 
Hampton, whirl heavily downwards, shot through 
the heart. His younger brother, Wade Hampton, 
-Jr., and Bonard, a young Mississippian, came 
running to his assistance—only to fall, both of 
them, slantwise across his dead body. ‘‘I re- 
member,’’ said Mr. Anderson, ‘‘glancing in Wade 
Hampton’s direction. All of us felt the pity of 
it—though that sort of fighting don’t give a fellow 
time for much sentiment. But the general was 
gritty.. He rode briskly forward, reined in his 


horse for a moment, and then came the order: 
‘Pick ’em up, boys, and take ’em to the rear’. 
I was glad to learn afterwards that Bonard and 
young Wade were only wounded. 

‘“‘T had slung around me a canteen which I had 
managed to get partly filled with whiskey the 
day before at Dinwiddie Court House. But in 
the exitement of those cavalry skirmishes, I had 
forgotten all about it. 

‘Seeing that the South Carolinians could make 
no headway under that withering fire, I got over 
to General Young as rapidly as possible and so re- 
ported. ‘We had better not charge,’ said he, 
bringing his spy-glass to bear on a distant part 
of the field; then, turning to me as though the 
happy thought had just occurred to him—‘Say, . 
give me that canteen of whiskey. You might get 
shot directly.’ ’’ CLAUDE KING. 

ee es 
Maryland Notes. 


Game of all kinds is very scarce here this fall. 
I live right in the mountains but have not seen a 
dead pheasant yet. Quails, too, arescarce. Many 
rabbits have been killed with guns and snares, 
and it is certainly the best season for coons I ever 
knew of. Charles Misinger has at present a 
record of twenty-nine, and his brother, John, has 
killed forty, which is the best record I know of 
having been made here. 

I love to go coon-hunting with a party, but the 
state of my health prevents me taking tramps of 
eight to ten miles over swamps and rocky hills. 
The fact that we have had no snow yet has pre- 
cluded the usual indulgence in fox-hunting, as 
our mountaineers will not hunt Reynard except 
when two or three inches of snow is on the 
ground, CATOCTIN. 

Fosxville, Maryland. 

See ase 
The New Vestibuled Train Service 

Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chicago and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and the beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the “Switzerland of America,”’ 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leaves 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m. 


—— 


Three Lines to Florida. 

The Queen & Crescent Koute runs three sleeping car 
lines from Cincinnati to Jacksonville daily. Shortest 
Line, Quickest Service, only solid Vestibule Train 
Service. ; 

Send us your name for further information, printed 
matter, time-tables, etc. 

Charles W. Zell, D. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 

W.A. Beckler, N. P. A., 111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 
C. A. Baird, T. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. Dunnavant, Cleveland, O. 
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Bind Your Sports fifields. 


HIS number of the magazine completes the thirteenth volume of SPORTS AFIELD, and, to induce 

our readers to preserve their copies, a complete index to the volume is printed above and 
arrangements have been made by which the binder here illustrated may be supplied to subscribers at 
a cost of forty cents. 

The binder is made of heavy strawboard covered with black embossed cloth on the sides and has 

a black duck back, making it unusually strong and serviceable. To use it, two holes should be 

-— made with an ordinary awl through the back of each copy 
to correspond with the holes in the metal strips through 
which the cord passes. Then, passing the needle through 
the six numbers, draw ‘the cords tight and ‘“‘ belay,” as the 
sailors say, upon the metal pins attached to the steel 
strips shown in the cut. 

It is customary to tear off the cover and advertising 
pages when binding such magazines, but the advertising 
pages of Sports AFIELD are not uninteresting and cer- 
tainly do not detract from the appearance of the book. If 
they are removed, however, care should be taken that 
none of the reading matter is torn off with them. 

By putting each copy into the binder as received, they will be kept clean and untorn and will 
not get lost. When each volume is complete, if it is desired to bind it permanently for the library, 
it may be sent to us and we will do the binding for 70 cents a volume, of six copies. It is needless to 
state that the work will be well done. 

REMEMBER: Binders, 40 cents; Binding for Library, 70 cents. 














FOR THE COMING YEAR 
We can promise that Sports AFIELD will steadily continue to improve as hereto- 
fore. It will also be somewhat enlarged and many good things will be placed 
before its readers. Each month it wins a great many new and warm friends 


whose experiences, with rod and gun, camera and bicycle, will be highly entertain- 
ing to us all. 
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